














New Harris 43” x 60” and 5414” x 77” Litho- 
graphic Presses. Available up to six colors 
in commercial and folding carton models. 








FEED/REGISTER TRANSFER 


DELIVER 


DURING TRANSFER... 


control 
EVERY INCH OF THE WAY 





The fewer gymnastics a sheet goes through during transfer, the more 
certain you can be that register will be maintained and smudging 
minimized. And the more salable sheets you’ll get from a run. 


In the Harris Transfer Control Zone only two cylinders per printing 
unit carry the sheet—the impression cylinder and the double-sized 
transfer cylinder. In addition, at least seven other features maintain 
the sheet stabilization and positive register initiated at the Feed/ 
Register Control Zone. 


Stabilized and in register, the sheet is under constant control 
through printing and delivery. In each of four key zones Harris 
design elements “‘sense” and respond quickly to variations in ma- 
terials, to changes in operating conditions. Factors that cause down 
time and affect quality are under control every inch of the way. 
This is Harris Control Zone Design. 

It is a good thing to have in your next press. Ask your Harris 
representative for a feature-by-feature account of Control Zone 
Design—important reasons why a man does his best work on a Harris. 


HARRIS -SEYBOLD 


A Division of Harris-Intertype Corporation 
4510 EAST 7lst STREET e CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


INTERTYPE 
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FASTEST ~«™ FRESHEST 





b Zolemot-talel-Jol-lale Mola Matelel-iat-m- 4 

Porter for fast service on your 

favorite film—every R&P branch 

or- ta a (-t- Me Mmotelanlo)(-1¢-r-3colel eu Vale) 
' R&P film is fresh film. 
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Fare 


“This ATF Chief 29 costs less to own and operate... prints a 


better dot...uses less floor space...than any 23 x 29" offset press:” 


But don’t take our word for it. Ask any printer who operates one—then write for the 
Chief 29 booklet which tells why. Address Department ML. 


ATE American Type Founders 
| 200 Elmora Avenue - Elizabeth, New Jersey 


ATF Type Faces used in this advertisement... Text: Century Schoolbook with italic; Logo: Craw Clarendon Book. 
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the new 
2 step wipe-on 
surface plate process 
thats easy to make... 

easy fo run... 
gives quality reproduction 
“WIPE-O can be used on any fine grain and chem- 
ically treated aluminum plate . . . can be ready 
for press in a matter of minutes . . . with a strong 
image perfect for halftones, tints, or solids. Long 


runs and economy, too! Contact your nearest 
LITH-KEM-KO dealer for a demonstration. 


LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO.,Inc. 


46 HARRIET PLACE, LYNBROOK, NEW YORK 
4227 WEST 43RD STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


Ld 1418-22 SANTA FE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 
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for precision to the nth degree: 
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OFFSET BLANKETS 
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These microphotographs show what happened when a catalog was produced in an actual split run using 


two different blankets. You can clearly see the difference in reproduction the HI-FI blanket made. 
ONLY A HI-Fl BLANKET GIVES YOU ALL OF THESE ADVANTAGES... @ Greater stretch- and smash-resistance 
@ Exclusive “micro-textured"” surface for super-fidelity @ Premium quality at ordinary-blanket price 


@ Shorter break-in period — greater mileage For full information, check your Goodyear Distributor—or write 


@ Easier wash-up —even without using pumice Goodyear, Printers Supplies Sales Department, New 


@ Service with any type paper or for metal decoating Bedford, Mass. 


Hi-Fi—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES BY 


GOOoD,7 YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Illustration courtesy of Industrial Instruments, Inc., Cedar Grove, New Jersey, and American Press Inc., New Bedford, Mass. 
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horizons... 





. . . a new Bergstrom trade mark and a symbol of the fu- 
ture ... new, broad horizons for the fine papers Bergstrom 
produces for business and industry. 

Since 1904, America’s great book publishers have looked to 
Bergstrom for readable papers. Such is the heritage we’re 
building upon. 

A new addition to that fine papermaking tradition is THOR 
offset. THOR retains the Bergstrom reputation for craftsman- 
ship and adds contemporary research and modern machines. 
Result: a greater contribution to offset lithography. 

The rigid requirements of today’s banking led to the devel- 
opment of Bergstrom safety papers. Use-tested by banks and 
check printers, Bergstrom safety papers have all the essential 
properties for writing, printing and machine handling. 

Also new to the American business scene . . . ODIN office 
printing papers, in mimeo, duplicator and bond. In quiet-white 
and colors; packed in courtesy cartons and zip-open wraps. 

This is Bergstrom, a symbol of the future and of new hori- 
zons in paper. 


BERGSTROM PAPER COMPANY 





NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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FASTEST SET WITH CRESCENT 


Sets instantly on coated stocks, only 
slightly slower on offset and uncoated 
stocks. The ink line with the quick, 
quick setting characteristics you want 
in black, process colors, and all other 
colors too. Prints all forms superbly, 
solids with small reverses, or half- 
tones on practically any stock. Ask 
the man from Crescent. 

Same qualities available in letter- 
press formulations. 


INK FOR CARTON, COATED 





FEATURING e 6Grilliant, glossy color 
e@ Minimum dry back e Colors sparkle 
when dry @ Fast work and turn @ Non- 
offsetting in pile @ High pile in delivery 
@ Soft bodied e Water resistant @ Supe- 
rior trap qualities 





SPECTRUM SERVICE 


Introduced by Crescent to make speedy 
color matching a reality with minimum ink 
inventory, uniform match on re-runs. Clears 
your shelves of half-used ink cans. 
WITH SPEED SPECTRUM INKS 
THIS SERVICE CAN’T BE BEAT 
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yectium 


OR OFFSET STOCKS 





je 


CRESCENT INK & COLOR COMPANY 
464 North 5th St., Phila. 23 «3901 West Rohr 
Ave., Milwaukee 9 « 1040 Grant St., S.E., 
Atlanta 15 « KELCO DIVISION: 716 Sidney 
St., St. Louis 4, Mo. ; 
LooktoCrescentforink Leadership 
Inks for Letterpress © Lithograchy © Fiexography . Rotogravure 


1 
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aieniien COMES TO LIFE 


ON Wehoosa 


OFFSET 


The difference between an ordinary offset paper and a 
superb offset paper is the T-L-C—+tender loving care—that 
goes into the making of every sheet. All of Nekoosa’s 
years of papermaking experience—more than 70 years— 

is culminated in Nekoosa Offset. Here’s a paper that adds 
life to your printing—in fact, actually seems to bring it 

to life! Use Nekoosa Offset for your most important 
full-color pieces—and for your better black-and-white 
jobs, too. You can choose from a dazzling white and eight 
attractive pastel shades... and choose from standard 
finishes and a number of unusual fancy finishes. 

Whatever your choice, Nekoosa Offset 

will add a new dimension of beauty to your printing. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 


Mills at Port Edwards and Nekoosa, Wisconsin, 
and Potsdam, New York 
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The LUDLOW 
Way to Profits 


These Ludlow products afford profitable operation with direct 
production results, avoiding unnecessary steps that slow down 
the work. All three have earned their standing in the printing 
industry—Ludlow for fine typography, Elrod for quality strip ma- 
terial, and the Brightype camera for quality conversions. 


Ludlow All-Slug Composition 





Direct slugline composition with easily-handled Ludlow 
matrices, from copy to hot metal to form, eliminating 
the manufacture or purchase of singie type. Solid slug 
forms expedite make-up and lockup, and save press- 
room time. These short cuts mean larger profits for you. 


Brightype Conversions 








This method uses existing typesetting facilities to con- 
vert letterpress material into photographic images for 
offset lithography, letterpress and other printing proc- 
esses. Eliminates many operating procedures; assures 
clean, sharp reproduction. Brightype users find it a time- 
saver in handling most requirements. 


Elrod Quality Strip Material 











This single-purpose machine effectively produces an 
abundance of quality strip material for many uses. Simple 
in design and mechanism, the Elrod requires minimum 
operator attention, and the material withstands hard use. 
Ideal for spacing material, rule and base. Gas or electric- 
heated; six different models to fit your particular needs. 


Ludlow, Brightype and Elrod folders will show you how to increase your profits—write for your free copies 


Ludlow Typograph Company .. 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Set in members of the Ludlow Record Gothic Family 
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great 
GEVAERT films! 


they build 
retouching out 


Gevaert’s Graphic Pan P32p and 
Graphic Non Ortho N32p films are 
the perfect twosome that will dras- 
tically reduce your art and retouch- 
ing time. These great films give you 
scalpel-sharp detail every time, have 
the tolerance born of quality. 
Both coated on dimensionally stable 
polystyrene base. 

Graphic Pan P32p—Panchromatic 
sensitivity, brilliant gradation. Ex- 
ceptional color balance faithfully 
reproduces the relationship of every 
tone in the originai. Ideal for 


continuous - tone separation nega- 
tives for indirect color separations, 
and for color negative masks and 
continuous-tone negatives from 
polychrome originals. 

Graphic Non Ortho N32p — Non- 
color sensitized, brilliant gradation. 
For continuous-tone negatives from 
monochrome or low contrast black 
and white originals, and for con- 
tinuous-tone positives and masks. 
Graphic P 2 Plate —for making 
separation negatives from color 
transparencies or copy. 
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Process Extra Ortho 0 5—for mak- 
ing halftone positives in the Dultgen 
process. 

Correctone CO 23 —for black-and- 
white copy. Permits highlight mask- 
ing (as a negative) and shadow 
correction (as a positive) by expo- 
sure. Needs no extra masks, virtually 
eliminates retouching. 





Have you tried Gevaert’s quality 
plates? Made from flawless Belgian 
glass, they make each job better. 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
321 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. ¥. 











THE ONE 
FACT YOU CAN'T 
OVERLOOK WHEN 


YOU LOOK OVER 


€enco 
PLATES 





FINE 





GRAINED 
SURFACE 


You'll see more sparkle and crisper, 
cleaner impressions on your finished 
sheets when they are run from Enco 
Pre-sensitized Aluminum Plates. The 
reason . . . Enco’s Fine Grained Sur- 
face. No dot halation . . . no plugged 
halftones . . . perfect ink/water bal- 
ance . . . the three things professional 
lithographers seek in an easy to make, 
easy to run offset plate. These are 
built-in features of every Enco Plate 

. negative or positive. Enco plates 
are made in thicknesses and sizes to 
fit most presses. 


azoplate 
\C Coypotation. 


558 CENTRAL AVE., MURRAY HILL, N. J. 








In This Issue 


EVER SINCE the war, scores of offset 
companies have debated the question: 
“Should we build a completely new 
plant or remodel an old one?” There’s 
no conclusive answer to this one, of 
course, but for one company’s en- 
lightening experience, turn to the pic- 
ture story of DuBois Press, on page 


20. 


The NAPL convention is usually 
called a “shirt-sleeves” session, and 
that term is not just the hopeful 
phrase of a publicity man. These 
meetings have earned the reputation 
of providing practical material that 
can be applied back at the plant. For 
details see page 29. 


ILLUMINATION is a mighty big word, 
covering a rather complex subject, in 
the graphic arts. We got Phil Tobias, 
fresh from his presidency of TAGA, 
to sit down and cover the subject in 
great detail. You'll find installment 
one on page 30. 

Readin’ ’n’ Ritin’’n’ Graphic Arts... 
that’s the provocative title of our fea- 
ture article on page 34. Included are 
the attention-deserving views of three 
important educators on suggested ap- 
proaches to education for our indus- 
try. 


ANOTHER CRAFTSMEN convention has 
gone by, with more than 1,000 in 
attendance. Several new products and 
techniques were discussed by speakers 
at business sessions and clinics. For 
details, turn to page 38. 


Buy or Lease? Another question that 
keeps popping up in the industry. 
There are things to be said for both 
approaches, as you'll see in the article 
on page 4A. 


FoR A HUMAN INTEREST to the litho 
pressroom, take a look at Roger Cal- 
lahan’s piece . . . “Pressroom, Heart- 
beat of Lithography.” 
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FOR SHIPPING FLOWERS...OR SEED CATALOGS 


hte 


AA 
Whether on a corrugated container for fresh flowers or on a seed 


catalog, Ludlow Label Papers are the kind of salesmen that make a 
lasting impression by sticking to their jobs. Ask yourpapermerchant. 





Best for Any Surface ...Ludlow Label Papers 


M-J Gummed Label Papers, Coated and Uncoated. 
ELEET Dot-Gummed Label Papers. 
DRY-STIK Pressure-Sensitive Paper. 
OLD TAVERN Gold and Platinum Label Papers, 
Gummed and Ungummed. 
GLASSAD Label Paper for Gummed Side Printing. (7, 
LUDLOPAKE the whiter, brighter, high-opacity 
label paper. 
Also, these Ludlow specialty papers: Old Tavern Gold 
and Platinum Cover and Box Cover, Super Cover, 


Relyon Reproduction Paper. Ludlow Papers, Ware, 
Massachusetts, Dept. 175, 





Your Widest Selection of Printable Label Papers 
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Simplified Control in Color RST 


NEW DURS 





> 





SYNCTROL 
UNIT 
light control 


Durst” 


* Costs less than any comparable equipment on market * Meets highest 
color separation standards * Provides faster, easier, more efficient operation 


DURST G-139 Vertical Process Camera is a complete, 
self-contained color-separation unit. Designed and 
manufactured to highest precision standards, it provides 
superior results to satisfy even the most critical clients. 
It provides faster, more accurate separations through 
high precision registry control. It provides easier opera- 
tion through carefully grouped, integrated controls. Yet 
the G-139 complete with Synctrol Unit costs less than a 
low-price car. 

If you’re planning a new color installation or adding 
to existing equipment, the G-139 offers exceptional and 
unmatched advantages. Consider all equipment...and 
settle on DURST G-139 Vertical Process Camera with 
Synctrol Unit light control. Write for details today. 


Department M-9 


DURST (USA) INC. 


Graphic Arts Division 
1140 Broadway, New York 1, N.Y. 


G139 


VERTICAL 


















OFFERS SO MUCH, COSTS SO LITTLE 


e Interchangeable condensers to match transparency size... 
provide ultimate in crisp, sharp images 

« Revolving 3-lens turret...specific lenses for format 

« Selection of electronic flash or cold grid light sources 

« Mechanically lowerable vacuum board for bigger enlargements 

e Fully integrated registry system for carrier transport and 
vacuum board. Pins and punch make registry sure and simple 

e Filter drawer for light filtration in lamphouse 

e Extra bellows extension 

e Heavy double column and base construction for rigidity 


Synctrol Unit (Used with incandescent light source) 








e Panel mounted, « Push-button control 
fingertip control of lamphouse cooling system 
« Fractional and extended « Panel or foot-switch 
exposure timers control of vacuum pump 
e Constant-level light « Outlets for supplementary 
intensity control equipment (light meters, etc.) 
SURE 3 
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‘Please boss, I’ve just gotta 
have Webril Wipes” 




















rHe KK ED MN DALL COMPANY 


Fiber Products Division 





PATENTED 
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BRIL 


PAINT BRUSH ACTION means uniformly thin coatings for 
longer-running, trouble-free plates. 


Can’t Scratch — contains only pure, soft cotton. 

Super Absorbent— removes the last traces of etches and 
acids. 

Lintless — even with lacquer, developing ink, or gum arabic. 
Amazing Wet Strength — interlocked fibres can’t come 
apart. Perfect for applying developing ink and lacquers 
and for developing out and gumming. 


Handy — You simply tear 8” square, precut wipe from con- 
venient wire rack. No hunting, no cutting — always at 
arms length. 


MAIL THIS COUPON - - - - ------------------------------- 
The KENDALL Company 

Fiber Products Division, Dept. ML-90, Waipole, Mass. 

i I'd like to try Webril Wipes—free. Please send me samples for 
| testing. 

i Name 





Company 
' 

1 Address 
City State 














FACTS 
ABOUT 
FORMALITR 


10 good reasons for using this trouble-free film 











Formalith isa high quality lith film for making line and 
halftone negatives and positives of exceptional clarity 
and faithfulness, even when the copy is poor. Among 
its many outstanding performance characteristics, the 
following are most significant: 


is The very high contrast emulsion consistently 
produces clear black lines and sharp, hard, almost 
fringeless dots. 


During development, the image comes up slowly es ™ ILFORD 
and builds up gradually, permitting the cameraman le S 
adequate time for control. ge SCtC*@F'ULM 


ey With line copy the background is uniformly 
dense, with a minimum of pinholing. Opaquing is 
practically eliminated. 


4 | It dot etches exceptionally well. 


5 | It is outstanding for faithful rendition of the 
middle tones of halftone copy. 





6 | It is normally supplied on a specially cast, shrink 
resistant, triacetate base (.005”’ and .003’’) but is also 
available on .005” and .010” polystyrene. 


If you use sizable quantities of lith film, it will pay 
you to investigate the savings Formalith offers . . . 
not just in film cost but in freedom from processing 
problems. Order through your regular graphic arts 
supplier. 


It lies absolutely flat in the camera. The tri- 
acetate base scores and cracks easily after processing 
to facilitate stripping. 


8 It responds well to the fine line development 
technique. 


9 | It is consistent in performance, batch to batch ILFORD ING. 


box to box. 
and box to box 37 WEST 65th STREET, NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 
. . 2 IN CANADA: Canadian distributors for Ilford Limited, 
10) It is economically priced. London: W. E. Booth Company, Limited, 12 Mercer St., Toronto 2B 
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Harris Alum-O-Lith Plates turn out the sharpest halftones and line work. But our teenage 
friends tell us that “coolest” is a much more hep word. So take your choice. Cool or sharp. 
Harris plates out-perform the others for three reasons: (1) Heaviest gauge — (size for size) no 
stretch, tear or kink. (2) Flattest surface —stretcher-leveled for total contact. (3) Micro-Sur- 
faced — for advantages of both smooth and grained surface plates. Compare! Yearbooks, metal 


decorating, business forms, full color work — you name it — Harris Alum-O-Lith plates deliver 


professional results every time. 


mame LIT HOPLATE, INC. 


INTERTYP A Subsidiary of Harris-Intertype Corporation 


Industrial Park Street, Covina, California 
5308 Bianche Avenue, Cleveland 27, Ohio 
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Looking at the feeder end of Joseph 
Skibo’s press, you see the Baldwin Ink 
Fountain Agitator and Baldwin Water 
Level in action. Because the Agitator 
Ea force-feeds ink to the fountain roller, no 
matter how little is in the fountain, only 
the ink needed for actual printing is 
used—the pressman doesn’t have to 
# load down with extra ink to keep the 
i rollers fed. ““The Agitator takes care of 
the ink, the Water Level takes care of the 
s water, and I keep my eye on the job.” 
That sums up pressman Skibo’s story. 


sed te 


a 

Pressman Joseph Skibo says that the Baldwin Press Washer gives him a 
really clean washup in a matter of minutes “‘and never interferes with the 
operation of the press.”” He adds: “If I have to get at the rollers I just pull 
out this knob and slip the Washer off the press. And that’s all ! have to do 
to empty the drip pan—it’s off, emptied, and on again in a few seconds.” 
You can see how important all this is in a plant printing as many as eight 
colors in small runs. 


“We keep ink, water, and washup problems under 
control with Baldwin press equipment.” 


David A. Darwe, Plant Manager 
Universal Match Corporation 
Hudson, New York 


You can understand what these problems could be When asked just why he uses Baldwin equipment, 
like when it comes to printing Universal’s colorful he replied with another question: “How could you 
matchbook covers in as many as eight colors in operate without it?” And that sums up the attitude 
small runs. But the battery of Harris presses used of a whole army of printers and lithographers whose 


i ity... who feel they just can’t get alon 
for this work in the Hudson plant is equipped with el aqumy peel gat 6 


. ; ; without Baldwin press equipment. 
Baldwin® Ink Fountain Agitators, Water Levels, What Baldwin Ink Agitators, Water Levels, and 
and Press Washers—Mr. Darwe says ink, water, Press Washers do for Plant Manager Darwe they 
and washup problems are well under control. will do for you. So send for illustrated literature now. 


Baldwin® Products protected by U.S. & foreign patents and patents pending 


WILLIAM GEGENHEIMER CO., INC. srocktyn tt. New vork 


Phone: EVergreen 8-5610 
Manufacturers ef Baldwin Ink Fountain Agitators * Baldwin Press Washers * Baldwin Water Stops * Baldwin Water Levels 
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THE MILLER TP) TWO COLOR-PERFECTOR 
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than unrivaled in versatility... 


in features as well! 


Fast, dependable Miller Stream Feeder Printing cylinders mounted in pre- 


loaded tapered roller bearings 
Fully motorized, reloading-type feeder 


Chain-driven full capacity inkers with 
pile 


wide accessibility 
Flexible, most easily adjusted Miller Infinitely adjustable motor-driven water 
feed roll register fountain rolls 
Massive, solid framing on extra sturdy 
Provisions for continuous delivers base 


INVESTIGATE THESE AND THE MANY OTHER OUTSTANDING FEATURES! 


: TpA04 The Miller TPJ Two Color-Perfector is acknowledged as ‘“‘The World’s 
lU Most Versatile Offset Press” because of its amazing ability to produce 
pow at high speeds and with unexcelled quality either two colors on one side 


or one color on both sides of a sheet! But more than that, the Miller 


' TWY TPJ has the features most wanted for consistent, dependable, profit- 
/ making operation. 


du For firms looking to future expansion, the Miller SJ Single-Color is a 


proche logical choice. The addition of a second color unit transforms the Miller 


SJ Single-Color into the Miller TPJ Two Color-Perfector. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY Co. 


1135 Reedsdale St., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 


In Canada: 
SEARS LIMITED * 253 Spadina Road * Toronto 4, Ontario 
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BROCHURES 
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CALENDARS 


In every area of Lithography 





S-T PROCESS 


wiPeE- ON 


does the job better 


In every area of lithography, the finest reproductions are attained with the S-T 
Process. Regardless of the job—books, yearbooks, calendars, maps, publications, 
brochures, business forms, catalogs, posters, labels, fine art reproductions—S-T plates 
consistently provide highest quality .. . the kind of quality that keeps customers sold. 

The S-T Process is a combination of precision-grained aluminum plates and specially 
developed chemicals. S-T plates, available in a wide range of sizes from 10” x 154” to 
58” x 77”, are easily, quickly coated by hand . . . cutting preparation time in half. 
Mechanically-grained for greater water retention, S-T plates assure smoother, trouble-free 
press performance. On long runs, impressions remain sharp and clean . . . all the way 
to the final press sheet. 5 

Whether the next printing job is a small folder, a road map, a large poster, or a 
multiple run of office forms, the S-T Process will save you time and reduce production 
costs. Call the Pitman office nearest you for details. 

Everything for the S-T Process—plates, coating, ink, developer, gum, wipes 
and lacquer—is distributed exclusively by the Harold M. Pitman Company. 

S-T plates are manufactured by Sumner Williams, Inc. 


“Piles, 


HAROLD M. PITMAN COMPANY: 


Chicago SO, illinois.............-.5506- 33rd Street & 51st Avenue 
Secaucus, New Jersey........ 2... eee eeeeee 
FILMS *« CHEMICALS * METALS New York 36, New York..............555005 230 West 41st Street 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES Cleveland 11, Ohio...... 22.0... cece eeeeee 3501 West 140th Street 


FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
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Boston 10, Massachusetts... 7he Pitman Sales Co., 11 Meicher St. 


PHIL SILVERS, CBS-TV STAR 


Greater Stability! Paper problems can knock offset press performance for a loop. 
That’s why so many printers use Consolidated Offset Enamels. Every sheet is double coated 


for greater stability, maximum uniformity, more pick resistance—all around finer quality. 
They run better—print better—look better. Yet Consolidated double coating costs no more! 
Just ask your Consolidated Paper Merchant for free test sheets. Make your own test run. 
Compare quality, press performance and results. SSL TIA 
Fair enough? Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


DOUBLE COATED OFFSET: Productolith, Consolith Gloss, Consolith Opaque 





WORLD’S LARGEST SPECIALIST 
IN ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + Natl. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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EDITORIALS 





A Battle to the Death? 


PARTISANS of letterpress often claim (but not 

so loudly nor so often as in the past) that lith- 
ography is just a cheap substitute for letterpress, 
the “real” printing process. In recent years some 
outspoken lithographers have taken the opposite 
view—that the ancient giant would eventually 
crumble in the face of ever stiffer competition 
from offset. 

Other, less passionate observers, this magazine 
among them, have expressed the view that both 
processes can and will live side by side for a long 
time to come. 


It is interesting to note that a highly respected 
English publication — The British Printer — feels 
that there will in fact be a battle to the death, with 
either letterpress or lithography surviving. An edi- 
torial in the August issue of BP predicts that the 
two processes will be on equal footing in about a 
decade and that some time later one process will 
eventually knock out the other. In support of this 
position is the statement that the history of all in- 
dustrial processes shows that at some point one par- 
ticular method is decided upon as the best, at the 
expense of all others. “At some time within the 
present century—provided, of course, that anyone 
survives that long—the rivalry between letterpress 
and litho must finally be resolved.” 

The British editor does not offer a guess as to 
which process will survive. He does cite some key 
factors in the competitive struggle between the pro- 
cesses: the old “speed” vs. “quality” argument; the 
claims of flexibility and ease of correcting for let- 
terpress; and the economic factor that many letter- 
press firms can offer competitive prices only be- 
cause their big, ancient equipment is fully de- 
preciated. 

In the future, rotary presses will be used in both 
processes, and both will print from film set copy. 
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That’s when the life and death struggle will begin, 
according to BP. 

ML finds it difficult to share this view. To begin 
with, examples can be cited in many industries of 
widely divergent production methods which exist 
side by side. Secondly, the graphic arts is such a 
highly varied and rapidly expanding field that, pro- 
vided both processes spend substantial funds for 
research to improve their product, we feel there 
will always be a place for letterpress and lithogra- 
phy, not to mention gravure, flexography and silk- 
screen! 


Improving —and Using—the Census 
WORD should be said in looking backward, 
about the really fine way in which the most 

recent census of manufactures was carried out. 

Those who administered the almost unbelievable 

statistical program are to be praised for the prac- 

tical way in which they handled the whole thing. 
Certainly the groundwork they did in planning 
the census questions with representative members 
of the graphic arts industry paid off in an under- 
standable set of census forms. The trade associa- 
(Continued on Page 139) 
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Quote of the Month 


‘Within a decade or so, therefore, the two 
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giants (letterpress and lithography) will be 
on equal footing: both will print from filmset 
copy on rotary machines of all sizes—but one 
or the other must eventually win. In the history 
of all industrial processes there comes a time 
when one particular method is decided upon as 
the best for a particular application, and the 
same must happen in printing. Which will it 
be??—KEditorial in The British Printer. (See 
editorial above). 
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Why DuBois Press 


Didn't Build a New Plant 


EW PRINTING firms seeking 
larger facilities are fortunate 
enough to find, right in the center 
of their own cities, an existing mod- 
ern plant almost tailor-made to their 
needs. Such, however, was the happy 
experience of Du Bois Press, 65-year- 
old combination plant in Rochester, 
eb 

An important part of the long- 
range plan of the company had been 
the eventual construction of a new 
building to accommodate increasing 
production and future growth. Fur- 
ther expansion of facilities at 625 S. 
Goodman St. in Rochester being 
impractical, it was decided to proceed 
with a building project. 

A location was selected in subur- 
ban Rochester and plans for a new 
one-story building were approved, 
when a plant at 100 College Ave. was 
offered for consideration. This was 
a seven-year-old, one-story masonry 
and glass block structure comprising 
25,000 square feet on a 50,000 square 
foot lot. 

The central location, just a few 
blocks from Main Street East, Roch- 
ester’s principal east-west traffic thor- 
oughfare, provides easily accessible 
transportation routes for supplies and 
employees. 

Features of the plant include a 
heated driveway from the street to 
a roofed shipping-receiving ramp 
equipped with automatic lift plat- 
forms; large, completely fenced-in 
black-topped area for customer and 
employee parking, and movable in- 
sulated partitioning in the plant area. 

Large wash-up rooms and _ lava- 
iories, completely finished in glazed 
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By George E. Toles 


Rochester Correspondent 


tile, offered exceptional advantages 
for conversion to dust-free camera, 
stripping and platemaking depart- 
ments. Concrete floors reinforced with 
highway steel rods assure unlimited 
floor load, and the architect’s plans 
indicated that the structure was de- 
signed and built to support three 
additional stories, if necessary. 


Original Plans Scrapped 


Plans for the projected building 
were scrapped, and the company en- 
gaged architect William Clark of 
RIT to remodel the College Ave. 
property. 

Remodeling included new _parti- 
tioning to set off office areas, Existing 
movable partitions in the plant area 
were rearranged to accommodate the 
various manufacturing sections. Fi- 


berglass, sound-proof ceilings were 


A few of the many full color pieces litho- 
graphed by DuBois for its Puritan account. 





installed in all offices, and the floors 
were covered with asphalt tile. 

Air conditioning and humidifying 
systems were installed, and a 50-foot 
row of windows was sealed off to 
make these units more efficient. This, 
along with the insulated partitions, 
created a “building within a_build- 
ing,” to insure effective temperature, 
humidity and dust control. 

Pressroom, camera, stripping, plate- 
making and production departments 
are now heated and humidified dur- 
ing the winter months, and cooled 
and dehumidified during the summer 
months. Air is filtered at all times, 
and a temperature of 78° F. and 45 
per cent relative humidity is con- 
stantly maintained. 

The floor plan provides immediate 
accessibility of all plant sections to 
production-planning, art and_ sales, 
as well as the accessibility of these 
latter departments to the executive 
and general offices. 

The plant area is divided into a 
composing room, press room (letter- 
press and offset), camera room and 
darkroom, stripping and platemak- 
ing, cutting, packing and shipping. 

All production equipment, with 
two exceptions, was purchased within 
the past seven years. Press comple- 


Modern, handsomely decorated of- 
fices and plant areas in new DuBois 
plant. Top photo shows (I.-r.) James 
W. Moberg, plant manager; Edwin 
A. Merkel, Jr., vice president; and 
Roy B. Kern, creative services. 
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e OL J CJ0 SALES PRESIDENT MAIN YEAR BOOK SSUPPLIERS OFFICE eae “UNE. 
o o COW FERENCE CONF. F. = 
0 OOD [een 
"22 FLOOR PLAN — THE DUBOIS PRESS 
ment includes: a 25x38” Miehle ing for both areas is effectively used. 


two-color offset; two 22 x 34” Miller 
one-color offset; a 22x34” Miller 
two-color letterpress; two 24x 35” 
Kelly one-color letterpress, and two 
14x 20” Miehle vertical letterpress. 
Other equipment includes a 3-M 
makeready machine; a Robertson 31” 
camera, and vacuum frames, tem- 
perature controlled sinks, stripping 
tables and cutter, Typesetting ma- 
chines are: two Monotype keyboards 
and three casters, and a Ludlow type- 
casting machine. 

Plans also call for a second camera 
and a photo-composing machine to 
be installed this month. 


Color-Corrected Lights 

Macbeth color-corrected lights over 
the O.K. tables in front of the de- 
livery end of each press are used to 
check quality. The walls in the main 
conference room are cloth covered 
to provide exhibition space for 
presentation to customers. Spot light- 
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Draperies on traverse rods close off 
the exhibition space when it is not 
required. A display board lines the 
wall of the main corridor. Here sam- 
ples of various printed pieces from 
the firm’s current production are kept 
on view. 

Cost of the building, land and re- 
modeling, including the air condi- 
tioning and humidifying systems, 
totaled $625,000, considerably less 
than the estimated cost of the planned 
new building. In addition, the re- 
modeled building provides 7,000 
more square feet than the planned 
structure. 

Presently there are 3,000 square 
feet unused, so situated that press 
room, camera or stripping can be 
expanded. The offices will accommo- 
date added personnel without any 
remodeling. 

Du Bois Press is hardly a neo- 
phyte in the graphic arts field. It was 


established 65 years ago by A. Ford 
Du Bois. During the 1920’s the firm 
gained a national reputation as a 
printer and publisher of college year 
books, catalogs for the horticultural 
field and advertising printing. 

In the mid-Thirties management 
passed to Mr. Du Bois’s son, Robert 
M. Du Bois. In 1950 the younger 
Du Bois introduced a complete re- 
organization and long-range building 
plan for the firm. 


New Sales Philosophy 

He formed a new management 
team which resulted in a complete 
change in the company’s sales philos- 
ophy. Emphasis was concentrated on 
creative services for high-grade ad- 
vertising and sales literature, both 
offset and letterpress, 

Robert M. Du Bois is now chair- 
man of the board, and Albert A. 
Goldberg is president. Edwin A. Mer- 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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WO half-day panels — one on 
quality control and the other on 

financial problems—will be featured 
at the 28th annual convention of the 
National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers, next month. NAPL 
will meet Oct. 5-8 in the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel. 

Concurrent with the four days of 
business sessions will be the annual 
exhibit of lithographic equipment 
and supplies, biggest and most varied 
in the history of the association. 

In addition to the special panels, 
there will be talks on improvements 
‘in zinc plates, production control for 
the small plant, some suggestions on 
mergers, a growth plan for lithog- 
raphers, special photographic effects, 
new tools in management decision 
making, and offset on foil. 

The ladies’ program is better or- 
ganized than in former years, with 
a_ hospitality suite, special break- 
fasts, a trip to Marshall Field & Co., 
a visit to Don McNeill’s “Breakfast 
Club” radio program, and a walking 
tour of several art galleries. Mrs. 
George C. Carnegie is in charge. 


Panel on Finances 

President Stanley R. Rinehart will 
call the convention to order Wednes- 
day afternoon, Oct. 5. After an in- 
vocation by Raymond Blattenberger, 
Public Printer of the United States, 
Frank R. Turner, Jr., NAPL cost 
accountant, will introduce the panel 
on finances. Mr. Turner will cover 
“Costs from a Small Lithographer’s 


Viewpoint”; Thomas R. Johnston, 
W. A. Krueger Co., “Budgetary 
Planning and Control”; Oliver F. 
Ash, Jr., Conner, Ash & Co., “Ac- 
counting and Cost Material Can Be 
Helpful”; Milton Hudders, Record- 
ing and Statistical Corp., “Deprecia- 
tion and Salvage Values in the Econ- 
omy of Today”; and K. L. Warren, 
Package Products Co., Inc., “Profit 
Improvement Through Management 
Controls.” 

The quality control panel, a re- 
peat of the successful program held 
in New York in June, will occupy 
the Thursday morning section of the 
program. George C. Carnegie, vice 
president of Consolidated Lithograph- 
ing Corp., will be moderator. Serving 
on the panel with him will be Russell 
K. Johnson, Du Pont Printing Plant, 
“How We Set Up and Install Quality 
Control”; Louis D. Pollner, Consoli- 
dated Lithographing Corp., “Ma- 
terials and Equipment in Quality 
Control”; a _ representative from 
Western Printing and Lithographing 
Co., on the topic “A Case History of 
Our Quality Control”; and J. Tom 
Morgan, Jr., Litho-Krome Co., “Qual- 
ity Standards in Lithography.” 

A question and answer period will 
follow the formal talks. 

Among the other talks on the 
agenda, as reported by Walter E. 
Soderstrom, executive vice president 
of NAPL at presstime, will be the 
following: 

“LTF Takes a New Look at 
Zinc,” Dr. Paul J. Hartsuch, LTF; 
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plans 28th annual 


convention in Chicago 


“Production Control in a Small 
Plant,” Rex G. Howard, the Howard 
Co.; “Hanging Together or Hanging 
Separately,” (an analysis of mergers) 
Robert G. Kelley, Columbus Bank 
Note Co.; “A Plan of Growth for 
the Lithographer,” C. J. Minnich, 
Jr., Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 
Inc.; “Photographic Derivatives,” 
Donald R. Spear, Eastman Kodak 
Co.; “New Tools in Management De- 
cision Making,” Dr. Roy B. Eastin, 
U. S. Government Printing Office; 
and “Lithographic Printing on Foil,” 
James T. Trousdale, Anaconda Alu- 
minum Co. 


Humorist To Speak 

Luncheon speaker on Thursday 
will be the noted humorist and car- 
toonist Harry Hershfield. Social high- 
light of the convention, of course, 
will be the annual dinner dance and 
entertainment, on Friday evening. 

The program has been arranged 
this year to give more time for visit- 
ing the exhibit area, which will be 
open on Wednesday and Thursday 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., Friday, 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. and Saturday, 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. 

Once again William J. Stevens, of 
the Miehle Co., Division of Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter, will be moderator of the 
Saturday technical session. Serving 
with him will be six authorities on 
various phases of the offset process. 
Details on this all-day program will 
be reported in the October conven- 
tion issue of ML.*% 
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ILLUMINATION 








for the graphic arts 


HE relationship between a camera- 

man or platemaker and his arc 
lamp is all too often like that of a 
Western hero and his big white 
horse. The close affection which the 
former develops for the latter, after 
long years of intimate association, fre- 
quently blinds the craftsman—or the 
cowboy—to the shortcomings of his 
sidekick and prevents him from view- 
ing the subject objectively. 

Because the light source used in 
process illumination (as differentiated 
from general viewing illumination) 
can play an important part in the 
quality and cost of negative and plate 
preparation, the subject should be 
considered as carefully and as objec- 
tively as possible, with no room for 
sentiment. 

This article wili attempt to outline 
the various applications of plate and 
camera illumination, with some sug- 
gestions about particular situations, 
in an effort to present some usable 
information to the industry. Any dis- 
cussion of illumination can quickly 
go off into complex formulas involv- 
ing cosines, lumens, intensity, etc. 
While it is useful—even necessary— 
for a full-fledged technical discussion 
to employ higher mathematics, we 
will try to skirt, whenever possible, 
such obstacles in an effort to make 
the information herein understand- 
able to the man who uses the equip- 
ment in question. 

It will be necessary to employ some 
new terms, however, but in each case 
a brief definition will be offered. 
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By Philip E. Tobias 


Philip E. Tobias Associates 
I 
Graphic Arts Consultants 


Prepared for MacBeth Are Lamp Co., Philadelphia 


The field of graphic arts illumina- 
tion can be divided into three topics: 

1. Criteria for evaluating a light 
source: Intensity and distribution, 
spectral energy emission, efficiency, 
uniformity or constancy, starting 
characteristics, life, adjustment  re- 
quirement, dirt, initial and operating 
cost and other miscellaneous factors. 

2. Specific requirements for the 
various processes of the graphic arts: 
Black and white line, black and white 
halftone, color separation, color half- 
tones, photographic contacts, and 
platemaking. 

3. Available types of light sources 
with their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 


Intensity and Distribution 
The intensity of a source (and its 
reflector) is a measure of its ability 
to produce luminous effects, Since a 
substantial amount of invisible radi- 
ation plays a part in producing photo- 
chemical effects, the definition of 
intensity in terms of its luminous 
effects is not as accurate as it might 
be. Fortunately, with few exceptions, 
computations utilizing the unit of 
luminous intensity—“candle”—apply 
to the less visible photochemically 
active radiation. 


In order to prevent confusion be- 
tween the intensity term “candle” and 
the luminous flux term “lumens,” it is 
helpful to develop an analogy with 
water being sprayed from a hose in a 
uniform pattern. The amount of water 
collected will vary inversely as the 


square of the distance of a collecting 
can from the hose nozzle. (That is, 
at two feet away, only one-quarter as 
much water will be collected as at 1 
foot, one-ninth at three feet, etc.) 

The intensity factor corresponding 
to one candle power would be one 
“hose-power.” If two hoses and two 
nozzles were used at approximately 
the same position, the amount of 
water collected (comparable to lu- 
mens of light) would be twice as 
great. If the spread of the nozzle 
were changed to deliver a less diver- 
gent stream, moreover, the rate of 
collection would increase, if the can 
were still in the pattern. The intensity 
for the narrow pattern might now be 
equivalent to several “hosepower” if 
each hose had the standard width 
pattern. 

This corresponds to the concept of 
“beam candlepower,” which describes 
the intensity with which lumens are 
produced along a given direction. If 
we investigate the rate at which the 
ground is being wetted, in terms of 
gallons per square foot, the result cor- 
responds to the unit of illumination 
in foot-candles; more _ correctly 
spoken of as lumens per square foot. 

A light source will produce a cer- 
tain amount of illumination on an 
object. This is defined by the familiar 
inverse square law, mentioned above. 
The illumination on a plane perpen- 
dicular to the source is proportional 
to the intensity of the source and 
inversely to the square of the dis- 
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Illustration of Inverse Square Law 


tance from the source. There has 
been some confusion as to the appli- 
cation of this equation in actual 
illumination problems in the graphic 
arts for several reasons. The inverse 
square law, it should be remembered, 
applies only for a condition wherein 
the size of the complete light source 
is small as compared to the separation 
distance. In addition, the plane of 
illumination must be at right angles 
to the source. For the common con- 
dition, however, where a large plane 
is being illuminated, there is only one 
point, directly in front of the light, 
that fulfills this condition. 

A rule of thumb in common use is 
that a printing frame should be one 
diagonal away from the light. 

If the intensity distribution is as- 
sumed constant and a point source is 
in effect, it is of interest to note that 
there is a not inconsiderable drop-off 
from the center to the corner of the 
frame, about 30 percent. 


Spectral Energy Distribution 


In order to consider light in terms 
of its visible effects the term “lumen” 
was invented. It relates to the visi- 
bility of a given radiation for a 
“standard human observer.” While 
this terminology is highly important 
to the field of general lighting and 
task visibility, it must be used with 
the knowledge that many of the 
graphic arts process applications show 
sensitivity, substantially different 
from that of a human observer. 

Photochemical reactions in general 
show greater blue and_ ultra-violet 
sensitivity than does the eye. While 
the term lumen (and the derived term 
foot-candles) is useful in designing 
lighting equipment, specific compari- 
sons of different types of light sources 
must be made by comparing the spec- 
tral energy distribution curves and 


relating them to the sensitivity curve 
of the process involved. 

When a body is heated to incandes- 
cence, the wave length content of the 
emitted radiation can be predicted 
fairly closely from a mathematical 
equation that relates the amounts of 
energy at various wave lengths to the 
absolute temperature in degrees Kel- 
vin, which is 273 plus the temperature 
in degrees Centigrade. Therefore, we 
hear the term “color temperature,” 
which is simply the temperature in 
degrees Kelvin, to which a theoretical 
black body must be heated, in order 
to obtain the same distribution 
throughout the spectrum as the light 
in question. Generally the values of 
energies at two wave lengths are suf- 
ficient to establish this color tempera- 
ture. However, it is obvious that if 
the source of radiation is not pri- 
marily an incandescent object, but is 
a source containing spectral lines 
(such as an electrical discharge 
through a gas) the spectral distribu- 
tion cannot be given by reference to 
a black body, and the concept of color 
temperature may be applied improp- 
erly. The actual spectral distribution 
curve is necessary to evaluate photo- 
chemical effects or filter factors. 

In therapeutic uses, light sources 
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are rated in “vitons” or sun burning 
effects. If the graphic arts utilized 
only one process with a given spectral 
sensitivity, a unit would probably be 
developed for measuring degrees of 
effectiveness. A cross between a viton 
and a lumen might be called a “vita- 
men.” The sensitivities for the many 
graphic arts processes are generally 
different, however. For example, the 
orthochromatic sensitivity of the 
common litho emulsions, the panchro- 
matic sensitivities of separation ma- 
terials, the ultra-violet blue sensitivity 
of bichromated colloids, ete. 
Because of this wide variety of 
sensitivities, the lumen, while not 
strictly accurate, is used only in a gen- 
eral way to evaluate various light 


sources. 


Efficiency 

If one accepts the shortcomings of 
the unit for photomechanical, work, 
the term is still of signficant use in 
source comparisons and design. For 
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example, if one watt of energy could 
be changed into light at a wave length 
of 555 millimicrons, the wave length 
most sensitive to the eye, 680 lumens 
would be produced. In terms of maxi- 
mum theoretical conversion the efh- 
ciency of a light can be theoretically 
680 lumens/watt. In actual practice, 
a large percentage of the energy is 
dissipated as heat or invisible radi- 
ation, with the result that an incan- 
descent lamp, for example, has a 
luminous efficiency of 16 lumens / watt 
and a high intensity arc lamp 60 
lumens / watt. 

In considering the heat produced 
by a source, one should keep in mind 
that effectively all of the energy 
radiated by a source eventually be- 
comes heat, including the portion that 
is luminous or photochemically ef- 
fective. However, if the luminous 
efficiency is low, more energy must 
be put into the source to achieve a 
given luminous effect, so that the 
overall heat increases. The point is 
that a 1 kilowatt lamp or a 1| kilowatt 
flat iron for example, will put equal 
loads on an air conditioner in a given 
time. 


Another factor of importance, when 
considering luminous efficiency, is 
that it is a ratio: lumens per watt. 
By itself, it does not describe the 
intensity of the source or the total 
lumens that can be produced by the 
source. Thus the light produced by a 
firefly has extremely high efficiency, 
but because of the low intensity, 
would have limited use in the graphic 
arts. 

Uniformity 

When an exposure is part of a 
process, it may be necessary to change 
the length of the exposure, but at the 
will of the operator. If the intensity 
remains constant, then time or lens 
aperture would be 
However, if fluctuations occur in the 


controllable. 


intensity and/or color temperature, 
the resulting exposure would produce 
a result that would be variable. While 
light integrators attempt to change 
the time of exposure as a function 
of these changes, if they occur, the 
compensation should correspond to 
the characteristics of the material be- 
ing exposed from the standpoint of 
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spectral sensitivity, photographic re- 
ciprocity and response time. 

In addition to variation in intensity 
during an exposure, a light source 
may suffer from a gradual decline in 
output over its entire life. Here again 
the integrator, if its sensitivity does 
not change with use, may compensate. 
If several units are used to make up 
one light source and each is at a 
different point in its life span, un- 
balance or spottiness may result. This 
can not of course, be compensated for 
by a light integrator. 


Starting Characteristics 
The constancy of exposure may be 
fairly good after the start-up time; 
however, many sources have some 
initial lag before the light comes to 
operating output. For some sources 
this time is extremely short, for others 
it may extend over the entire expo- 
sure. After use, restarting may be a 
problem with some types of gaseous 
discharge lamps due to the higher 
internal pressure built up by the ele- 
vated operating temperatures. With 
this type of lamp, a minimum cooling 
period is required after each ex- 
posure. 


Life 

In considering life, two factors are 
involved: one, the life of the active 
source (for instance, the carbons in 
an arc lamp or the bulb in an incan- 
descent source) and secondly the life 
of the fixture itself and power supply. 


Miscellaneous Factors 

There are a number of other fac- 
tors which may have greater or lesser 
importance, depending upon the par- 
ticular application of the light source. 
While the importance of some of these 
factors may be anticipated for a 
straightforward graphic arts appli- 
cation, frequently many of these ap- 
pear to become vital after installation. 
These factors would include: 

BuLK aNd WEIcHT: For general 
applications, within limits, the weight 
of the light and power source are 
relatively unimportant. However, 
when mounted on camera carriers, 
the weight of the lamp and size of 
the reflector may be important con- 
siderations. In general, the power 
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supply, mounted away from the light 
source, carries no restrictions in max- 
imum weight. 

NotseE: The higher intensity sources 
appear to produce light with an ac- 
companying noise in either the source 
or the power supply. While the noise 
can be engineered out of the equip- 
ment, it is important in examining 
equipment for suitability to at least 
consider the degree of this effect and 
attempt to estimate the effect of the 
noise level on the operating personnel. 

Dirt: Production of dirt may be a 
housekeeping factor especially if no 
exhaust facilities are provided. This 
may also interfere with the suitable 
operation of an elflicient reflector, un- 
less adequate maintainence programs 
are instituted. 

Cost or Unit: Probably the most 
frequently misinterpreted factor in a 
light source is its cost. In considering 
cost of an improved light source, one 
should consider the cost spread over 
its life, which, on an hourly basis, is 
typically less than 10 cents per hour. 
In evaluating the economics of a light 
source, three factors should be con- 
sidered: 

1. Reduction in factory costs, which 
typically may be at a rate of $10 an 
hour, 

2. Better quality, which may be 
harder to put on a dollars and cents 
basis, but is nevertheless an economic 
factor, and 

3. Reduced makeovers, which not 
only would save the time of the in- 
itial operations but also the subse- 
quent operations of platemaking and 
press makeready. 

This gives us a short summary of 
the characteristics which are involved 
in evaluating various light sources. 
At this point, it would be well to 
consider specific graphic arts appli- 
cations of light sources, with a short 
discussion of individual requirements. 


Specific Applications 
While there may be considerable 
overlap of some of these types, there 
are generally enough specific require- 
ments to establish these as categories: 
1. Black and white line work. 
2. Black and white halftone. 





3. Color separation 
a. Reflection copy 
b. Transparency. 

4. Halftones from silver separa- 
tions. 

5. Contacts (direct and autoposi- 
tive). 

6. Duplicator work. 

7. Platemaking 

a. Lithography 

b. Photoengraving 
c. Gravure 

d. Photopolymer. 

1. BLack AND Waite Line Work: 
This work may induce surprisingly 
higher requirements of the camera 
optics and light source than is gen- 
erally expected. Because of the lack 
of the screen obstruction, the expo- 
sure requirements are less than for 
halftone making. The distribution or 
evenness of illumination will generally 
be met if the variation of intensity 
over the copyboard is no greater than 
about 15 percent. For very critical 
line work, and especially if there is 
substantial flare in the camera, the 
necessary uniformity may be more 
restricted than this value. 


The spectral quality of the light 
source is not necessarily favored by 
an even or white distribution. The 
near ultra-violet and blue and green 
are in general the effective spectral 
ranges involved. 

2. BLack AND WuiTe HALFTones: 
Uniformity of distribution of about 
10 per cent applies here. However, 
for flat tints, better distribution than 
this may be needed. It should be 
remembered that the camera optical 
system is subject to an inverse square 
drop off, which would produce a 
reduction in intensity from the opti- 
cal axis to the corner of the image 
in the focal plane, even if the copy- 
board were illuminated evenly. 

The spectral distribution will in 
general have an important effect upon 
the contrast of a colored contact 
screen. 

As an increasingly larger number 
of camera operators use time and 
temperature control in development, 
the requirement for constancy of 
light output, or at least of controlled 
exposure, through use of integrators, 
is becoming a more essential factor 
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in all phases of camera work. Even 
if the light source is constant in out- 
put, the illumination of the copy- 
board is sensitively affected by the 
distance of the lamps from the copy. 
If provisions are not made to estab- 
lish fixed positions for the lights, 
then it is necessary to use an integra- 
tor to establish exposure control. 

3. CoLoR SEPARATION: The use of 
panchromatic continuous tone films 
and plates generally requires fairly 
short exposures. Lack of constancy 
can result in hue errors, which are 
generally more obvious than uneven 
density levels. 

Spectral energy distribution is ex- 
tremely important in color separa- 
tion work. Strong spectral lines or 
gaps in the spectral distribution can 
produce color distorted separations, 
even though the source may appear 
to the eye to be white. 

Transparencies, which may have 
extended density ranges, can restrict 
the light passed in the shadows to 
one-tenth of a similar value in reflec- 
tion copy. The available intensity of 
illumination, allowing for a diffusing 
glass or plastic behind the transpar- 
ency, must be moderately high. A 
by-product of this is the effect of the 
resulting heat on the transparency. 

Contact separations can be made 
in a printing frame, and the lighting 
consideration here would be equiva- 
lent to that involved in making con- 
tacts, 

4. Cotor HAtrrones: In making 
camera halftones from separations, 
the intensity requirements are rela- 
tively high. The high contrast film 
is slow, and the presence of super- 
imposed masks may increase the ex- 
posure to a point where the reciprocity 
failure of the film becomes significant. 
The diffuser should be examined 
critically. The density of this diffuser 
can affect the exposure by several 
hundred per cent. The heat build-up 
from the long exposures can physi- 
cally destroy the negatives and the 
masks. A plastic diffuser may distort 
permanently if the heat build-up is 
excessive. 

5. PHotocrapnic Conracts: In 
making contacts, intensity require- 
ments are, in general, low, except for 
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autopositive film, which may require 
an exposure equivalent to several 
seconds of arc light. 

The apparent size of the light 
source has an important effect on 
the dot rendition. The larger the 
source, the greater the undercutting 
of the dot. Even with perfect me- 
chanical contact between the emul- 
sions, the silver image possesses a 
physical thickness, which can be un- 
dercut. The larger area source, be- 
cause of this feature, tends to produce 
fewer dirt specks, pinholes, tape 
marks, scratch lines from the frame 
glass, etc. The overall result is a 
somewhat more diffused edge line or 
a higher contrast halftone. 

A point source has the converse 
effect. A more faithful contact of the 
original is obtained, as well as of the 
dirt, scratches, etc. An intermediate 
size is therefore used to compromise 
between these two results. 

7. PLATEMAKING: In general, plate- 
making requirements for light sources 
are less restrictive than in camera 
applications. Most photomechanical 
coatings are slower than silver emul- 
sion, and intensity requirements are 
higher. 

A. LitHo: 
coatings are substantially faster than 


Presensitized diazo 
the bichromated coatings. Because 
of the nature of the halftone contact, 
the allowable variation in distribu- 
tion for a contact halftone, negative 
or positive, can exceed one step on 
an Eastman No. 2 gray scale, which 
is equivalent to a 40 per cent differ- 
ence in intensity. The use of fine 
screens and camera halftones sub- 
stantially decreases the tolerance. 
Since the area of a large plate may 
be as great as 52 x 76”, the reflector 
design must be such as to give good 
coverage at high intensities with 
practical light-to-plate distances, Litho 
plate coatings are highly sensitive to 
the u.v. and blue, and are insensitive 
to yellow and red; therefore equal 
distribution throughout the spectrum 
is not essential. 

For photo-composing equipment, 
intensity requirements are generally 
high because of the cumulative time 
requirement of the large number of 


exposures per plate. Because of the 


relatively small separation between 





the source and the plate, source size 
and luminous efficiency are impor- 
tant, the latter affecting the heat 
build-up, which can adversely influ- 
ence the plate coating and film. 

In most of the platemaking appli- 
cations, if the source is constant in 
output, the separation between plate 
and light is readily controllable, so 
that exposure control is as precise as 
the variability of the coating sensi- 
tivity and processing will allow. 

The absolute effectiveness of a light 
source for deep-etch platemaking, for 
example, is very difficult to establish. 
The sensitivity of coatings varies 
from manufacturer to manufacturer. 
Increasing thickness of the coating 
reduces effective speed. In addition, 
there is the effect of coating age, as 
well as length of development and the 
amount of water in the developer. 
All of these influence the effective 
speed of the plate. It seems that stand- 
ardization of all these factors is re- 
quired on an industry-wide basis. 
For the very same iight source, ex- 
posure times may vary from 30 
seconds in one shop to five minutes 
in another, The cumulative cost dif- 
ference could amount to a substantial 
sum on a yearly basis. This fact, of 
course, does not prevent a compari- 
son of light sources for a particular 
platemaking condition. 

B. PHOTOENGRAVING: The require- 
ments are similar to those for lithog- 
raphy. Because of the thickness of 
the coating, the flopping of negatives 
and the general undercutting of the 
top that takes place to some degree 
during etching, the requirements from 
the standpoint of intensity and effec- 
tive size of light source are basically 
more critical than in lithography. 
The critical nature of this factor is 
usually lost sight of due to the varia- 
bility in sensitivity and thickness of 
the coating and the compensating 
effect of local etching. However, with 
the advent of powderless etching, 
importance of exposure as a variable 
has become more obvious. 

C. Gravure: In this process the 
overall tone is a direct function of 
the intensity, so that uniformity of 


coverage is essential. Variations of 
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Three views on educational courses for printing: 


Readin’ ’n’ Ritin’ ’n’ Graphic Arts 


Industry Cooperation Needed: 
By Byron G. Culver 


Director, School of Printing 
Rochester Institute of Technology 

Rochester, N. Y. 
HE question of what college programs in printing 
management should be in the future is one for which 
a single answer is not easily found, if indeed a single 
answer is possible. There are many considerations which 
tend to shape the development of a program in this field. 
Some of these factors are fairly clear, but others are 

subject to various interpretations. 

Recognition of the need for college programs in print- 
ing management implies that there are special require- 
ments in this field which result from the nature of the 
industry. Otherwise it would be unnecessary to discuss 
printing management as such, since graduates of the 
usual types of business administration and industrial 
management programs would provide a major source 
of personnel for the printing industry. 

The extent of uniqueness in printing management 
results not only from the nature of the industry as a 
whole but also from variations within the industry. The 
bulk of printed matter, exclusive of books, some special- 
ties, and particularly of newspapers and periodicals, is 
sold before it is produced rather than afterward, as in 
most other large manufacturing industries. Within the 
printing industry some plants do a custom business for 
a large variety of clients, while others are highly special- 
ized. Some are large and many are small. 


* * * 


In studying the problems of education for printing 
management, it needs to be recognized that a consider- 
able number of management personnel are recruited 
from graduates of other than printing management pro- 
grams. In the future, as at present, a significant number 
will enter the industry with backgrounds in general 
business administration, industrial management, person- 
nel relations, advertising and engineering. In addition, 
some will come to the industry with liberal arts back- 


Excerpts from reports given at the recent Fourth Annual Con- 
ference of the Education Council of the Graphic Arts Industry 
for Personnel and Training Directors in Atlantic City. 
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grounds and without any specific professional prepara- 
tion. This doubtless will continue to be true whether or 
not facilities for more or less specialized programs in 
printing management are increased and improved. After 
all, the printing industry has need for almost every kind 
of desirable talent. 

But people who enter the industry with other than 
appropriately specific preparation must be adjusted to 
management practices in the industry and to those in 
the plants with which they become affiliated. They need 
also to gain some understanding of what the printing 
industry is, what its products are, and how they are 
produced. Normally such personnel are adjusted through 
in-plant trainee programs and/or by serving in various 
assistantships. I am sure that schools of printing can 
offer supplementary programs to speed and to improve 
this adjustment. 

Another factor in planning effective programs in print- 
ing management concerns the value of experience at 
various levels and opportunities for advancement. The 
question is, whether a printing management program 
should be directed primarily to the responsibilities of 
top management or, in broader fashion, to those of a 
series of positions leading logically from probable initial 
positions to those at succeedingly higher levels. In the 
latter case, it is necessary to know what kinds of posi- 
tions provide the best initial experiences and what kinds 
of positions naturally follow as promotions are earned. 
Normally placement experience and records of the pro- 
motional progress of graduates supply the answers. 


* * * 


By this time, some of my own opinions must have 
begun to appear. Let me now become a little more ex- 
plicit. One conviction is that printing management should 
not be considered as something entirely apart from 
printing production and technology. Another is that 
programs should be planned to prepare graduates for 
developing careers. Certainly anyone without industrial 
experience, however well trained he may be, cannot be 
expected to start at the top. Still another conviction, 
perhaps not yet suggested, is that printing management 
programs should be carried on in an atmosphere of 
printing. 
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An outstanding characteristic of the printing industry 
is the atmosphere that pervades it. This involves the 
attitudes of the people in the industry, conspicuously, 
a common respect for the importance of printing and 
an engrossing interest in all of its aspects. Perhaps this 
is because the printing industry has use for almost every 
kind of talent. Perhaps it is because printing essentially 
is a service industry which nevertheless produces a tan- 
gible product. Perhaps it is due also to the qualities of 
fellowship which seem to exist, even between those at 
different economic and professional levels. Certainly, the 
earlier a college student can begin to understand and 
to enjoy this atmosphere, the more likely he is to deter- 
mine to find a life-long career in the printing industry 
and to resist being diverted to another. 

The essential ingredient of this atmosphere is printing 
itself. Appreciation requires some degree of understand- 
ing. I believe that real understanding must come from 
something more than a lecture and classroom kind of 
treatment. At the least, demonstrations of processes and 
procedures are necessary and, if depth of understanding 
is desired, first-hand laboratory experience is important 
as well. 

Another matter of concern in planning any type of 
professional program is the relative value of general 
education. That a liberal background is necessary for 
intelligent citizenship is now generally taken for granted. 
Perhaps not so universally recognized is the fact that 
a broad cultural education is essential for the highest 
degree of professional success. This is especially impor- 
tant in the case of management personnel who deal with 
people as much as they do with money and machines. 
I am sure that a program in printing management should 
be as rich in its cultural components as it is in its pro- 
fessional and technical content. 

At R.L.T., our philosophy is that, almost regardless 
of the position in the printing industry to which a 
person may aspire, he should know something about 
printing, although what and how much depends upon 
his objectives. 

At its present stage of development, the four-year 
program consists of courses in three broad categories. 
These are printing production and technology, manage- 
ment, and general education. 





Our experience has led us to believe that the broad 
characteristics and environment of a baccalaureate pro- 
gram in printing management should be as follows: 

1. A baccalaureate program in printing management 
should include an adequate amount of general 
education. 

2. It should be carried on in a school in which other 
graphic arts majors are offered in order that 
there may be a suitable printing environment. 

3. Other areas which, with printing management, 
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create a suitably comprehensive atmosphere 
should include printing design, production, tech- 
nology, and perhaps also, industrial engineering 
for the graphic arts. 

4. To further assure an active, stimulating environ- 
ment, the school should carry on as wide a 
program in graphic arts research as possible. 

3. A printing management program should include 
at least basic work in the areas of production 
and technology. 

6. Management courses should include basic busi- 
ness administration courses as well as courses 
specifically directed to the problems and practices 
of printing management. 


~] 


Courses specifically in the area of printing man- 
agement should be in accord with the best 
accepted practices in the industry. 

8. The school should maintain close relations with 
industry trade organizations as the best means 
of insuring that programs and courses are kept 
abreast of the most progressive developments in 
the industry. 

9. In addition to four-year baccalaureate programs, 
the school should offer two-year degree programs 
for college graduates who have satisfied general 
education requirements elsewhere. 

10. The school should offer suitable programs for 
graduates in such professional areas as business 
administration, industrial management, and engi- 
neering to prepare them to apply their profes- 
sional training in the printing industry. 

a * * 

What I have said so far has been concerned primarily 
with undergraduate programs. There is increasing evi- 
dence that four-year programs in printing management 
or in printing production and technology, by themselves, 
can not wholly satisfy all of the developing educational 
needs of the industry in these areas. There appears to 
be a growing demand for a larger number of highly 
trained specialists. Development of suitable graduate 
programs to provide such specialization would be in 
accord with current trends in American education. It is 
recognized that majors in baccalaureate programs offer 
only partial opportunities for specialization. Moreover, 
intense specialization is certain to be a limiting or 
narrowing factor in an individual’s development unless 
it has a broad and comprehensive base. 

It seems to be apparent, therefore, that larger numbers 
of highly qualified graduates of baccalaureate programs 
in printing schools should undertake graduate study in 
the various specializations pertinent to the printing in- 
dustry. Some of these graduate programs should be made 
available in schools of printing, others may as profitably 
be undertaken elsewhere. 

* * * 

In order to expand and to improve educational facili- 
ties for this industry, certain conditions must exist. The 
degree of cooperation between industry and education 
must be further increased. Needs must be studied coop- 
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eratively. If a single and somewhat unique industry is 
to be served fully by education, that area of education 
must be adequately supported by that industry, since the 
general public can not be expected to provide needed 
support. Schools must undertake educational experiments 
in order to find ways in which to improve programs, 
courses and instructional methods. And, in every con- 
ceivable way, schools must cooperate with each other so 
that the whole front of graphic arts education may move 
forward. 


Great Talent Shortage: 
By Dean I. W. Cole 


The Medill School of Journalism 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. 


OU can’t separate the kinds of personnel concerns 

that the graphic arts industry has from those a 
number of other industries and professions are experi- 
encing. It is my personal conviction that as a society 
we are in the midst of a great talent shortage which goes 
considerably beyond anything that we ever before have 
experienced. This shortage of talent is not simply the 
question of number of persons, or number of jobs. Nor, 
it seems to me, is it a shortage which is limited to any 
one industry or profession, nor to any particular level 
within an organization, although certainly the shortage 
would seem to be more acute at the level of the more 
demanding positions within an organization. 

In an article a few years ago in Harpers, John Gard- 
ner, president of the Carnegie Corporation, made what 
to me are some acute and pertinent observations. “The 
talent hunt,” said Mr. Gardner, “extends far beyond 
technicians and engineers. We are, it is plain, in the 
midst of a revolution of society’s attitude toward talent. 
For the first time in history, men and women of high 
ability and advanced training are not merely finding a 
market for their gifts. They are being pursued, flattered 
and fought over. Never in the history of America have 
so many people spent so much money in the search of 
talent. Never before have educators worked so hard try- 
ing to identify gifted youngsters, and when they have 
found them, tried so conscientiously to nurture their 
abilities. Throughout the ages, human society has always 
been extravagantly wasteful of talent. Today, we can 
no longer afford to be. Among the historic changes which 
have marked our era, this may in the long run prove 
to be one of the most profound.” 

It seems to me that there is lots of evidence of the 
truth in Mr. Gardner’s statements. And to move for a 
moment away from the graphic arts and related indus- 
tries, medical schools, representing to many persons the 
profession with the highest prestige, are expressing grow- 
ing concern with the decline of high-quality applicants. 
In the public school field, the federal government has 
stepped in with what amounts to an almost direct sub- 
sidy to those who will prepare for and enter primary 
and secondary teaching. In the school of journalism with 
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which I am associated, we are averaging some seven 
jobs per graduate, and most of these jobs carry with 
them salaries which would have seemed almost impos- 
sibly high even a few years ago. 

The point of all this is that if the talent shortage is 
as acute as I am convinced it is, I think that all of us, 
in whatever industry we are interested, have to recognize 
that no simple recruiting program, no addition of 
another education program, no crash program aimed at 
propagandizing high school students, is going to be 
sufficient to bring about a quick solution. The problem 
is too basic, it seems to me, for any single solution. And 
I would like to return again, if I may, for a moment, 
to Mr. Gardner’s fine article. 

“The nature of our life and times provides the back- 
ground for the talent hunt,” he observed. “And the 
demand runs far deeper than the much advertised short- 
ages at the moment. The problem created by the low 
birth rate of the 1930’s is part of the present difficulty. 
This will-pass. Some of our present shortages are the 
direct result of our intensive military research and devel- 
opment and this may or may not pass. But there is a 
far deeper current that has been running for centuries 
and is not growing into a great wave. Our present de- 
mand for talent is not, as some people insist, a mere 
by-product of prosperity. It is the nature of our society 
that has churned up the wave of demand. We are only 
beginning to understand that one of the marks of a 
modern, complex society is an insatiable appetite for 
educated talent.” 





I am inclined to believe that this industry will want, 
in considering its needs for managerial talent in par- 
ticular, to look for an educational program which is 
not limited to the preparation of young persons alone. 
More and more, I think, there is a recognition on the 
part of the business world and on the part of the aca- 
demic world, that education is not the sole property of 
youngsters between the ages of 18 and 22. Education 
today is a continuing process. And perhaps one way to 
approach whatever talent shortage there may be in this 
particular field is to look carefully again at the human 
resource already in the field. This may mean, for ex- 
ample, sending to a special program of high quality, 
lasting for as long as the calendar year, or more, a man 
already in his late twenties, or thirties, already employed 
in the industry. This man may be someone who for one 
reason or another has never gone beyond high school. 

Second, I am inclined to doubt that there is a single 
program which will produce the all-around man who 
can be all things to all persons within any given plant, 
or operation. The man who is technically inclined may 
be found in an engineering program on the university 
campus. The man who is interested in sales may be 
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enrolled in the business school. And I note from per- 
sonal observations over the years that some journalism 
school graduates find a place for themselves in printing 
organizations. 

The third point is one with which some of you may 
differ, but I confess to a growing doubt about the wisdom 
of entering the high school competition, and at that level, 
seeking to find students for college-level programs in 
this field. Certainly some will come from the high school 
senior class, will enter such programs and will take their 
places in the industry. And I am not suggesting that 
this source should be neglected. But the competition for 
the high school senior by those who seek to recruit for 
specialized programs of education grows more fierce 
every year. Coupled with this is the fact that many 
seniors in high school are not sufficiently mature, not 
sufficiently informed, to make a choice of a career. 

There is, however, it seems to me, another group of 
potential personnel—some of high calibre—who do not 
receive from the graphic arts industries the attention 
they deserve. These are the students who are nearing 
graduation from college. Often these persons are not 
sufficiently aware of the possibilities that exist for them 


in this field. 


* * * 

At this point, I think that it’s important that we recog- 
nize that there are some things which can best be learned 
in the classroom, and there is teaching and learning 
which is best obtained by experience. It’s important, 
it seems to me, to avoid putting in classrooms that which 
can be learned quickly from experience. 

If I were to dream for a moment of a possible pro- 
gram, I think I would at least give consideration to a 


program such as this: 


The program would be at the post-Bachelor’s 
degree level, and students with varying college 
backgrounds would be accepted for the pro- 
gram. The classroom program might well be 
supplemented in an appropriate fashion by 
periods of in-plant experience carefully geared 
to the classroom program. The program would 
provide also for especially well qualified men 
now working in printing establishments who 
do not possess already a college education. 

It seems to me that along with the instructional pro- 
gram should go a substantial research program, for two 
reasons: One, for whatever benefit would accrue from 
such a research program for the industry. Secondly, and 
this seems to me to be important in any instructional 
program, for what research can provide to strengthen the 
instructional offerings. I think that too often in the pro- 
fessional and specialized fields we find ourselves in the 
position of teaching today practices that were current 
yesterday. 

It seems to me that ideally such a program should 
draw in the total resources of an institution, with espe- 
cially designed courses that utilize the talents of teachers 
of business and engineering as well as those in the graphic 
arts. 
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I realize that as a practical matter the purpose of a 
program such as I have briefly mentioned would be to 
provide persons who are able to be quickly productive 
when they enter employment, but I think that we have 
to be careful to avoid overspecialization. I would like to 
quote Mr. Gardner again. He says, “We are bound to 
see more and greater emphasis on specialization. This 
poses a familiar dilemma. Tremendous rewards for spe- 
cialization encourage narrow training, and for certain 
purposes this is useful. But a world of specialists soon 
cries out for the generalist. Someone must be able to see 
beyond his immediate job, and to be able to cope with 
the larger relationships.” 

I think that any kind of a program which aims at any 
kind of management in any field does have to produce 
at least a fair number of persons who are able to cope 
with the larger relationships. 


The Dayton Story: 
By Donald C. Metz 


Technical Institute, University of Dayton 
Dayton, O. 


EVERAL years ago the printing industry of Dayton 

was without an educational program for their cur- 
rent employes — especially for those people who had 
started in craftsmen’s jobs as apprentices, and the like. 
There simply was no opportunity for those people to be 
upgraded and the printing industry realized that some- 
thing should be done about this situation. 

At that time, Kenneth Morse, chairman of the Dayton 
Graphic Arts Management Education Council, addressed 
our group on the educational needs of Dayton’s printing 
industry. He said that it appeared to him that these edu- 
cational requirements encompass just about all of the 
normal classifications of formal education, including vo- 
cational, liberal arts, business administration, engineer- 
ing and professional training. 














These requirements, he said, could be expressed to the 
educators best by assuming that a firm wants to hire a 
manager of a printing plant. What are the ideal qualifi- 
cations for such a man? In the first place, he would 
have to have average—or, hopefully, better than average 
— intelligence. He would have to believe firmly in the 
American free-enterprise system. In addition, although 
it would not be necessary that this man be a craftsmen, 
he should have good working knowledge of all compos- 
ingroom operations, all plate-making operations, all 
pressroom operations, bindery operations, production 
control, quality control, care and maintenance of ma- 
chines and equipment, and a good working knowledge 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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St. Louis, vice-president; Robert 


M. Edgar, Pittsburgh, president; Harry M. Faunce, Boston, treasurer; Thomas L. Cooper, 
Atlanta, past president; and Pearl E. Oldt, executive secretary. Rear—(l.-r.): Governors Alan 
S. Holliday, Kutztown, Pa.; Paul 0. Geisey, Fortland, Ore.; Robert B. Faeber, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Roy Gurney, Toronto; Robert M. Ritterband, Santa Monica, Cal.; and Harold E. Sanger, Chicago. 


Craftsmen Meeting in Atlanta 


Draws Attendance of 1,000 


By Ernest J. Lang 


Atlanta Correspondent 


HE BILTMORE Hotel, Atlanta, 

was a busy place last month 
during the four-day convention of 
the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., Aug. 
7-10. 

More than 1,000 conventioneers 
and their families took part in the 
business and social programs. The 
diet of speeches issuing forth from 
numerous platforms throughout the 
hotel was, in the opinion of one 
craftsman, “all lean meat — no _ po- 
tatoes.” 

Robert M. Edgar, partner, Ney- 
hardt Printing Co., Pittsburgh, was 
elected president for the coming year. 

Elected to the vice presidency was 
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Michael Imperial of St. Louis. Harry 
M. Faunce of Boston was elected 
treasurer, and Pearl E. Oldt of Cin- 
cinnati was renamed to his post as 
executive secretary. 


New Governors 
Newly elected international gover- 
nors include Paul O. Geisey, Ad- 
crafters, Inc., Portland, Ore.; Robert 
B. Faeber, Alabama Engraving Co., 
Birmingham, and Alan S. Holliday, 
Craftsmen Press, Kutztown, Pa. 
Chicago was selected as the annual 
convention site for 1961, with Pitts- 
burgh named for 1962, and Mon- 
treal, Canada, picked for 1963. Boston 
submitted a bid for the 1964 con- 





vention, and Cleveland announced 
for 1965. 

The Los Angeles and Columbus 
clubs won first place in their respec- 
tive divisions of the local club bulle- 
tin contests. New York and Chicago 
won top honors in the membership 
contest. The Atlanta, Charlotte and 
Toronto clubs won the three top 
awards in the “Share Your Knowl- 
edge Review” cover contest. 

A. E. “Gus” Giegengack was pre- 
sented with the “Craftsman of the 
Year” award by Wayne Harsha, edi- 
tor of Inland & American Printer & 
Lithographer, which sponsors the 
annual award. 

One panel, entitled “The Future Is 
Now,” consisted of speakers Alvin 
Polland of Statmaster Corp., Du 
Pont’s Hugh Gage, and William 
Bradley, Imperial Packaging. 

In his talk on the Photo Modifica- 
tion Camera, Mr. Polland said, “The 
art service as we know it today is a 
tightly knit organization of special- 
ists, ready and equipped to handle 
anything from a simple single col- 
umn ad to a complicated campaign. 
It makes good sense to house every- 
one concerned with the mechanics of 
an ad under one roof. It’s a dollar- 
and-cents proposition, as well as a 
saving in time and traffic. It costs 
the agency and client less to deal 
with one complete service than to 
have to depend on collecting and 
coordinating the services of a half- 
dozen isolated individuals. 

“To meet their own kind of pres- 
sure and the increasing demand for 
more versatility, the art service, in 
turn, has had to look for new meth- 
ods and techniques to keep abreast 
of these requirements. The most out- 
standing changes have been brought 
about by photography — especially 
the do-it-yourself kind. This has been 
a happy marriage, since, the artist- 
turned-photographer can utilize the 
camera as a valuable time-saver, but 
more than that, he can now create 
with greater scope by combining art 
with photography. 

“The Statmaster is a shining ex- 
ample of the do-it-yourself type of 
equipment. Besides helping to meet 
‘impossible’ deadlines, it produces 
the finest reproduction stats, photo- 
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prints, film and veloxes. Its strongest 
appeal is its simplicity and ease of 
operation, and its great versatility. 

“The Statmaster has not only 
merged photography with photo- 
copy,” he went on to say, “but our 
latest model, the Modiflex, includes 
trick photography as well. All of the 
popular photo services—namely, re- 
production quality stats, line and 
continuous tone film, screened nega- 
tives and Veloxes—and endless trick 
effects are now possible with this one 
unit.” 


Photopolymer Plates 

In explaining Dycril photopolymer 
printing plates, Mr. Gage told the 
convention that Dycril consists of a 
plastic bonded to a metal backing. 
The plastic is sensitive to ultra-violet 
light and, when exposed to an ultra- 
violet source, such as carbon arc, will 
polymerize and harden. 

In the Dycril platemaking method, 
he explained, the raw plate is placed 
into contact with a photographic 
negative and exposed to a carbon arc 
lamp. The negative permits light to 
go through some areas and blocks 
out light in others. The exposure 
forms the full image on the plate by 
hardening the areas exposed to the 
-ultraviolet light. Under standard op- 
erating conditions, about seven min- 
utes’ exposure time is needed. 

“Washout is done with a very 
dilute solution of caustic soda in a 
special unit,” he said. “The solution, 
circulated through nozzles under 
pressure, washes away the unpoly- 
merized, and therefore unhardened, 
portions of the plate in about eight 
minutes. All told, less than half an 
hour is needed to make a press plate 
from a_ prepared with 
Dycril.” 

An outstanding feature of Dycril, 
the speaker said, is the fact that faith- 
ful duplications can be obtained from 
the same negative. Multiple plates 
from the same negative yield iden- 
tical results. In other words, you can 
always print from an original. 

“Because the Dycril relief plate is 
an exact reproduction of the nega- 
tive, the negative must meet certain 
specifications,” he continued. “A neg- 
ative for Dycril differs from those 


negative 


used for conventional engravings in 
this respect. Offset negatives are 
sometimes satisfactory, but as ordi- 
narily received, they will need some 
reworking and correction. Dycril 
negatives must be right reading, 
emulsion to plate. 

“Equipment for processing Dycril 
relief plates is not complicated and 
is available from three manufactur- 
ers: Fairchild Graphic Equipment, 


Inc.; Master Sales & Service Corp. 
and Robertson Photo-Mechanix, Inc.” 

In reporting his company’s experi- 
ence with the Harris 23 by 30” Wrap- 
Around press, Imperial Packaging’s 
Mr. Bradley told the meeting that 
his firm has used virtually all types 
of ink on this press, including stand- 
ard letterpress oil inks and fast set- 
ting synthetic base inks. 


“We 


have used standard litho- 
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George Morrison, of Brightype, speaking on one of the Craftsmen panels. 


graphing inks and ethylene glycol 
inks. The only limitation as to the 
inks you use is to be sure that the 
rollers and blanket are compatible 
with the fast set synthetic base inks 
and with the glycol inks if these are 
to be used. 

“Our press has been used almost 
exclusively for printing food labels 
on heat-seal 60-pound cast-coated 
stock, using either the heat-seal fast 
set synthetic inks or the ethylene gly- 
col type inks. All labels are 133- and 
150-line screen color process.” 

The press is operated at Imperial 
at a speed of almost 7,000 sheets per 
hour, and Mr. Bradley reported an 
excellent uniformity of color through- 
out the run. 

“It is our opinion that the wrap- 
around method of printing, more 
especially the printing of color proc- 
ess illustrations, where uniformity of 
color is so vital, holds definite advan- 
tages over any other process.” 

In summing up, he said, “Our ex- 
perience indicates that the greatest 
need for the universal success of the 
wrap-around process is a malleable, 
thin plate, etched to a depth of .005 
to .007”, so that it will wrap around 
and conform perfectly to the plate 
cylinder in a smooth, even printing 
line, and for a blanket that not only 
has the proper surface for accepting 
the ink from the rollers but will give 
it up to the plate in a smooth, even 
film, and one that is held to very 
close tolerance over all thickness.” 


Why Web-Offset? 
In asking “Why Web Offset?” 
Foote & Davies’s Albert Love told 
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of his company’s expansion two years 
ago, including the purchase of web- 
offset equipment. “There is a lot of 
interest in the country in web-offset; 
a lot of questions are being asked 
about it,” stated the speaker. Going 
back to 1958, when his firm realized 
the need for expansion in space and 
equipment, Mr. Love said that once 
the company knew it needed new 
equipment, a decision was made to 
use a web-offset press. 

“We concluded that it must be 
a four-unit, eight-color press, par- 
ticularly since there was not another 
four-unit press in our section. Spend- 
ing large amounts of money for new 
equipment cannot be justified if any- 
one attempts to get the new facilities 
before he determines the whereabouts 
of the work and has the guarantee of 
such work, necessary to insure an 
efficient production. 

“In costs of installation, there is 
the matter of electrical supply. The 
amount of voltage and amperage re- 
quired was far in excess of the 
amount that could be carried success- 
fully over our bus-duct installation. 
Special background conduits and 
feeder circuits had to be included in 
the plans for our new building.” 

Add the cost of training of per- 
sonnel to that of the machinery, on 
top of the cost of the installation and 
the collateral plant equipment, and 
see if there is anything left with 
which to buy all the carloads of roll 
stock, ink, plates and supplies that 
are necessary to get into production 
and to keep rolling. 

The web-offset press presented its 
problems, Mr. Love reported. But 





with all its difficulties, the press, 
right from the start, gave his firm 
a salable product, and. as his com- 
pany progressed, its employes began 
to feel that their basic confidence in 
lithographic proficiency was justified. 

The Foote & Davies president as- 
serted that the web-offset press is 
both a worry and a pride, but how- 
ever costly and bewildering it is at 
times, “when I see the quality of the 
work it produces and the speed of its 
production, I know that at Foote & 
Davies we are wedded to it, and we 
will never give it up.” 

A question and answer period on 
the web-offset followed Mr. Love’s 
discussion. One printing craftsman, 
noting that small newspapers are 
going to web-offset, wondered if this 
will become a trend. Mr. Love an- 
swered that since the web-offset gives 
a uniform print and is economical, 
there is “no reason why this shouldn’t 
be a continuing trend. It has tre- 
mendous potential for newspaper 
printing.” — 

“How does quality compare with 
that of sheet-offset?” another printer 
asked. 


“With proper subjects and the 
proper plates, there should be no 
appreciable difference in quality,” 
replied Mr. Love. 

It was further brought out that 
all kinds of plates are good to use, 
but aluminum plates, especially, are 
highly suitable for web-offset use. 


Platemaking Review 

In reviewing platemaking proc- 
esses and procedures, Albert Mate- 
razzi, Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 
discussed wipe-on plates. “These are 
aluminum plates,” Mr. Materazzi ex- 
plained, “to which some sort of a 
grain structure has been imparted. 
This grain can be produced by dry 
steel brushes, by wet brushing with 
pumice powder, or by sandblasting. 
After the plates have been grained, 
they must be specially treated, so 
that the aluminum will not oxidize 
and so that it will run clean on the 
press. The chemical treatment is also 
necessary when diazo coatings are 
used on these plates, and it can be 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Why Do Plates Run Sharp? 


HIS month let’s discuss some of 

the less obvious causes for 
plates running sharp. Running ink 
too spare is the greatest offender of 
plates going bad. It should be re- 
membered that regardless of how 
good a plate may be to start with, 
the image will suffer if insufficient 
ink is used during the press run. 
In the first place, if it is a pre- 
sensitized, the plate will go blind or 
sharp very quickly if starved, be- 
cause the acid used in the dampening 
“water will attack the fine tones. 


Pre-sensitized as well as albumen 
plates will gradually break away be- 
cause the water and acid used for 
dampening has the effect of softening 
the albumen and diazo if the image 
hasn’t sufficient coverage of ink. 

Deep-etch plates, being more dur- 
able, won’t get sharp as quickly as 
the others, but running too thin a 
film of ink causes the base of the 
dot to lose its affinity for grease and 
it finally becomes impossible to roll 
up properly. 

Very often, under these condi- 
tions, the printed sheet will appear 
to be blind or sharp when really 
the plate has not been rolled up 
properly. When this happens the 
plate can be restored to normal by 
rubbing up with a good greasy ink. 
Instead of using gum in the process 
of greasing the lacquered image, use 
water. If the plate has been gummed 
and dried several times while in the 


By Frank Arbolino 


Plant Supt., Dexter Press, Inc. 
West Nyack, N. Y. 


starved condition, it is very difficult 
to grease the image without first 
removing the hardened gum. Be- 
cause gum arabic is partly insoluble 
in water it will harden on the base 
or lacquer, if there isn’t sufficient 
ink covering the dot. 

Rubbing up the plate is impossible 
until the hardened gum is removed. 
One way to remove the gum before 
rubbing up is to use a piece of 
dampener flannel or cheese cloth 
soaked in hot water and rub gently 
over the area in a circular motion. 
This may be repeated several times 
if necessary. To insure holding the 
image for a longer period, it would 
be well to precede the asphaltum 
with Dubar. 


Fine Tints and Heavy Solids 


Q. Can you run a fine tint color 
with the same etch required to print 
a very heavy solid color or even solid 
black? Also, can you use a weak 
solution in the water fountain where, 
owing to stock or solids, you've 
found it necessary to add one or two 
ounces of compound per pound of 
color? 

A: To the first part of this ques- 
tion, I would say that the strength 
of acid required for a fine tint of 
yellow would be weaker than that 
required to print solids, whether 
they be black or red. However, a 
p-H. ranging from 4.6 to 3.8 should 
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cover any job regardless of color— 
tint or solid—all things being equal. 

In other words, if the rollers are 
set properly and the dampeners are 
wetting the plate uniformly, and 
pressure is even and not in excess, 
the problem of printing cleanly is 
narrowed down to ink and water. 
This seems to me to be the way to 
approach the situation. 

The only consideration that re- 
whether 
required to match copy. If an ink 


mains is excess ink is 
cannot be had that is strong enough 
tinctorially and excess coverage must 
be resorted to, difficulty will be 
encountered in dampening and keep- 
ing the work clean. 
Unfortunately, in the 
plant, this is the most common cause 
of bad printing. Not only is it difh- 
cult to print sharp and clean under 


average 


these conditions but the dampening 
ink and 


grease and in no time need replacing 


rollers get covered with 


or cleaning. Then there is the prob- 
lem of offsetting, which can be over- 
come only by running ink spare. 
Another problem caused by excess 
ink is heating up of the pile, causing 
the sheets to stick together and cre- 
ating a static condition which causes 
feeder trouble on succeeding colors. 
With the usual practice of adding 
extra drier to the color, crystalliza- 
tion is likely to add to the already 
plentiful headaches, making it im- 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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Chicago seeks manpower answer: 





Management, Union Join Forces 


In Recruiting High School Grads 


OTH management and labor have long recognized the 

need for a systematic method that would guarantee 
the best possible craftsmen for the lithographing industry. 
It was for this reason that Local 4, Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America and the Chicago Lithographers 
Association created a Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
representing union and management. 

First step in recruiting eligible young men was to 
contact the Chicago board of education and advise them 
of the purpose of the joint educational committee. The 
board was advised of the need for cooperation in re- 
cruiting young men who were graduating from high 
school for future apprentices in our industry. 

With the cooperation of the board of education, the 
labor-management group set up an initial meeting with 
the printing teachers, vocational advisors and several 
school principals. The meeting was for the purpose of 
telling them something about the lithographic industry, 
the apprentice training program, and the opportunities 
that are available to qualified young men. One hundred 
printing vocational teachers attended the first meeting. 
The teachers were taken on a tour of the Chicago Litho- 
graphic Institute (jointly run by labor and management), 
so they could see the facilities of the school and the 
apprentice educational program in Chicago. Union and 
management representatives spoke about the benefits the 
prospective apprentices would get and the opportunities 
that the lithographing industry could offer them. The 
committee requested that each high school teacher recom- 
mend two graduating students who they thought would 
have the aptitude, intelligence and craft training to be- 
come good apprentices. 

Interview 18 Boys 

The original program was set for the 1960 June gradu- 
ates; however, such good cooperation was received that 
students from the February class were recommended and 
the committee interviewed 18 boys who were placed on 
jobs. The joint committee met with the June graduates 
on April 25, spending the afternoon and evening with 
them. The boys were told about the lithographing indus- 
try, the term of apprenticeship, the benefits and wages, 
and were shown a movie on the industry. They were 
taken on a tour of the school so they could see for them- 
selves the various branches of the trade and the training 
facilities they would use if accepted. 
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The students were then told that in a few weeks the 
committee would have a personal interview with each 
young man so that industry representatives could deter- 
mine what branch of trade each would be most suited for. 

At the interview each student received a color blind 
test. Next, they were interviewed by two members of the 
committee, one from the union and one from manage- 
ment. After the interview, if the student had successfully 
passed the color blind test and the joint committee had 
approved him, his name was put in the pool. 

To date, the committee has placed 24 boys from the 
June graduates, out of the 40 who successfully passed the 
test and interviews and were put in the pool. The others 
will be put on jobs in the near future. 

“We have tentative plans,” said George K. Gundersen, 
chairman of the Joint Committee and vice president of 
Local 4, “for a future meeting with the printing teachers 
and vocational advisors, to report the progress we have 
made to date, and to make recommendations on the pro- 
cedure we will follow in February and June of each year.” 


‘Best Possible Craftsmen’ 
According to Archie A. Macready, secretary of the 


committee and secretary, Chicago Lithographers Associ- 
ation, the objectives of the committee are to recruit from 
the high schools in the Chicago area, the boys who are 
best qualified to fit into the lithographing industry as 
apprentices or in non-craft jobs in litho shops. “The 
committee feels,” said Mr. Macready, “that with this 
approach to the introduction of new people into our 
industry in Chicago, we will get the best possible crafts- 
men in the future.” 

Other members of the committee include Charles D. 
Porter, Inland-Magill Weinsheimer Corp.; William Rein- 
hardt, Rand-McNally and Co.; and John J. Benshop and 
Roy Rostad, Local 4, ALA. 

Other key persons who participated in the initial 
briefing of printing vocational teachers on the aims of the 
new committee included B. E. Callahan, chairman of the 
board, Inland-Magill Weinsheimer Corp.; A. Nordberg, 
president, Chicago Offset Printing; Harry Spohnholtz, 
president, Local 4; George A. Canary, vice president, 
Local 4; and Hobert H. Sommers, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, department of vocational and practical 
arts education, Chicago.* 
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When considering new equipment, should you 


Buy or Lease? 


By Edgar E. Jackson 


General Manager, Leasing Division 
American Guaranty Corp. 


EFORE deciding whether or not 

you should lease equipment, we 
had better define a lease. A lease is a 
contract between the owner of prop- 
erty and the user wishing to hire the 
property. Ownership remains with 
the lessor as distinguished from a 
time-sales contract (chattel 
gage, conditional sales contract, 
etc.) where, at the end of a specified 
time, title passes to the buyer. This 
is a simplification, but this is the 
effect without going into fine legal 
points. 


mort- 


It is important that this distinction 
be made because, if the dease, for any 
reason, implies ultimate passing of 
title, what you have is not a lease 
but something else disguised as a 
lease. 

At the very outset, after deciding 
that equipment is needed, a decision 
must be made as to how it is to be 
acquired. Leasing provides a means 
of acquiring equipment without the 
necessity of any capital expenditure. 
It is true that a well-tailored time- 
sales contract, if one can be ob- 
tained, may provide some of the ad- 
vantages of a lease, but time-sales 
contracts can require down-payments 
or an immediate capital expenditure 
of one-fourth to one-third of the 
purchase price, whereas the average 
lease calls for monthly payments 
commencing with delivery of the 
equipment. 

Acquisition by purchase, whether 
in cash or by means of a time-sales 
contract, requires capitalization of 


From a talk given at a clinic sponsored 
by the Boston Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 
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the asset on your books and a grad- 
ual write-off of the cost by means 
of depreciation, together with an in- 
terest deduction on the money bor- 
rowed, r 


Rent, on the other hand, is a 
monthly expense in its entirety 
which may have significant advant- 
ages. While on the subject of leases, 
let me stress that I cannot agree that 
there can be tax savings as a result 
of leasing, only possible tax post- 
ponement. If leasing provides greater 
deductability during the earlier years 
of a lease than does comparable de- 
preciation and interest, it also pro- 
vides proportionately lesser deduct- 
ability later on. 


Leasing, then, provides a means 
of acquiring the use of equipment 
without the necessity of owning it 
and the consequent tying up of capi- 
tal inherent in ownership. 

Borrowing money to buy equipment 
reduces the amount of further bor- 
rowing ability you have. Leasing 
does not reduce your bank lines and 
does not create a balance sheet lia- 
bility reducing your working capital 
and further restricting your credit 
seeking ability. Since neither an as- 
set nor a liability appears on the 
balance sheet, you are in a much 
better position to seek credit. 

My accountant and banker friends 
might disagree with this analysis, 
and there has been a great deal of 
controversy surrounding this subject. 
I do agree that if a lease obligation 
is significantly large in relationship 
to the overall picture, it should be 
considered as a liability, but for the 
average lease this will not be so. 





Now we come to the controversial 
question of options. If an option to 
purchase is included. in a lease or 
even if one is implied, there is a 
strong presumption that a sale has 
actually taken place with a reserva- 
tion of title which is to pass to the 
buyer upon the fulfillment of certain 
conditions, namely to pay the rent 
called for in the contract, plus a 
final payment in a stipulated amount. 
(Under these conditions, the monthly 
payments are probably not rent, but 
payments on account of the purchase 
price including an interest factor). 

As a matter of fact, I personally 
feel so strongly about this that if 
there is an expressed or implied op- 
tion included in a lease I would con- 
sider it necessary to protect my in- 
terests by recording or filing the con- 
tract so that in the event of bank- 
ruptcy, a trustee in bankruptcy could 
not say that since I hadn’t reserved 
title I was merely a general creditor 
without any right to repossess the 
equipment. 

Many leasing companies therefore, 
set the rental payments at a figure 
consistent with the value of the equip- 
ment and gradually reduce the pay- 
ments as time goes on. Under these 
conditions there is no need ever to 
own the equipment. There is no ad- 
vantage to it, and no point in it at 
all, except for the possible pride of 
ownership, which could be a kind of 
penny-wise pride. 

Coming back to leasing, and the 
question of whether to lease or buy, 
the essential problem is whether or 
not the money you don’t have to 
invest by purchasing is worth more 
to you than the cost of leasing—and 
this in turn depends on what you 
can earn on your working capital. 
Your own accountant is in the best 
position to make the figures avail- 
able to you for your decision. 

In this connection, I should point 
out that there is hardly a company 
in the United States that for one 
reason or another, has not at some 
time leased equipment and this has 
nothing to do with the size or finan- 
cial standing of the company. It is 
just a fact of business life that it 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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Kodak announces 


2 important new emulsions 


for photolithography 


Both on Estar Base 


KODALITH ROYAL ORTHO FILM (ESTAR 
BASE) is a new fast emulsion for color work— 
halftone negatives and positives. 

Its big news is in its speed and the dots you 
can produce with it. This film is four to five times 
faster than Kodalith Ortho Type 3, yet has 
the same wide development latitude. 

Dots you'll get with this film are hard— 
hard all the way through. Dots that can be 
etched drastically to a pinpoint without gray- 
ing out. No other film we know of will take dot 
etching like this one will. . 

And working Royal Ortho through the re- 
peated wetting and drying of dot etching 
gives you no register problems. Its 7-mil 
Estar Base holds its size. 

Use it where only premium quality will give 

you the results you want, where only the very 
best will do. Your Kodak dealer has it now 
(also available on plates). 
KODALITH CONTACT FILM (ESTAR BASE) 
is the new film that lets you operate your con- 
tact room in near roomlight for easy register- 
ing of flats. 

It’s blue sensitive. Permits easier-to-work- 
under yellow safelights. No danger of printing 
through goldenrod paper. No need to mask 
off with black paper. No need for blue-filtered 
light when exposing. 

This new film is easier and cheaper to proc- 
ess, too, because of its high safelight tolerance. 
You can use less expensive single-solution 
Kodak D-11 Developer, which has longest tray 
life. It will give you optimum results. 

Kodalith Contact Film is high contrast, lets 
yeu obtain precise dot-for-dot reproduction 
over a wide range of exposures and develop- 
ment. Lets you produce excellent tints from a 
master screen tint. And this film can be dot 
etched using standard solutions. What’s more, 
dots stay hard. 

Your Kodak Technical Representative will 
demonstrate if you ask him to. But try this 
new contact film soon. 


So sHters 
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ESTAR BASE: Kodak’s own 
polyester support—size-holding, 
flat-lying, flexible, optically 
clear, kink-resistant—with 
built-in anti-Newton-ring 
properties. Moisture-resistant, 
rapid drying Estar Base will not 
be affected by the repeated 
wetting and drying of dot 
etching. Your Kodak dealer 
now has all the films pictured. 
Use them when you want 
performance to live up to your 
expectations. 
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PRESSROOM 
heartbeat of 


lithography 


By Roger F. Callahan 





SK any visitor as he is leaving a litho plant, which 

department was the most interesting and he will 
invariably say “the pressroom is the most colorful de- 
partment in lithography.” It rumbles, it trembles, it 
vibrates, until the very walls of the building seem to 
catch and absorb its tremendous energy. Up in the 
president’s office, with the thick carpets and the polished 
desks, that rumble is music to his ears. It means that 
presses are rolling, that color is hitting paper, that sales- 
men have been out and have done their stuff. It means 
that business is good, that somewhere the windows, or 
shelves or counters far away are waiting for the product. 
Just as the printing dot is the backbone of the trade 
today, so is the pressroom the heartbeat. 

As one walks into this room, the rumble of man-made 
power is increased three-fold. Pressmen lean over tables 
picking out the sheet for the color-passer to okay. Help- 
ers bring up pails of water, gum arabic, wash-up solu- 
tion, ink and large bundles of button-free rags or paper 
wipes. Many sponges are in constant use. 

An electric lift truck scoots up the aisle, turns in 
toward a load of paper and picks it up. Swiftly it moves 
the load into place at a waiting press and moves off to 
service another. At the back of the press the paper is 
lined up and in go the sheets as the automatic feeder 
takes over. The paper, sometimes as large as 78 inches, 
is fed through the press at the rapid rate of 6,000 or 
more an hour. It goes straight in and down around and 
up. You can’t follow it, it goes so fast, but it’s in there, 
kissing the yellow, red, blue and black ink on the 
blankets with just enough squeeze to pick up every deli- 
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cate dot of color. As fast as the ink is transferred from 
the blanket to the paper, more ink rolls against the four 
metal color plates. All this in a fraction of a second is 
made possible, of course, because a quiet little German 
in 1798 discovered that he could make prints from stone 
so long as he wet it. The water repelled the ink entirely, 
except where the greasy image had been drawn. Thus a 
great industry was born in which thousands of people, 
the world over, earn their living. 

But oh! . . . the headaches of the pressman. Matching 
the colors, mixing them, fighting against scumming, 
maintaining proper pressure, avoiding drag-dots and 
uneven solids and the biggest headache of them all . . . 
maintaining register. It is amazing how four colors can 
fit hundreds of pictures, or designs, in a fraction of a 
second. Today the overhead alone, on a four-color press 
is nearly $100 an hour, so it’s easy to see that once the 
pressman gets his okay and the press gets rolling, any 
stopping entails a real loss. 

For quite a few years now, the larger litho houses have 
found it necessary to create a quality control department. 
Many of them are located close to or right in the press- 
room. I remember how at first the men resented this new 
department. “Just another expense,” they said. But I 
believe they have accepted Q. C. and with good reason. 
Each hour or two Q. C. picks up a sheet hot off the press 
for inspection. Large solids are measured electronically. 
The pressroom temperature and humidity are read often 
as well as those in the paper storeroom. The moisture 
content of loads of paper is read days before starting a 
new job. If it is too wet, or too dry, too far off from 
the pressroom readings, then it has to be conditioned, 
otherwise the colors would never fit. 

I had occasion to work in Q. C. a few weeks when 
someone was sick. Besides doing some of the things 
mentioned I learned that they saved such things as 
“dogears” and other flaws in the skids of paper. These 
hidden headaches sometimes fouled up the press, causing 
considerable press time lost. They are filed, dated, the 
lost time recorded and at the end of the year added up 
and sent to the paper company. Several thousands of 
dollars are saved by the litho company each year. 

Each day Q. C. catches something that gets by the 
watchful eye of the pressman and he is immediately 
asked to check it. This is team work at its best, for 
quality and a satisfied customer insures more work in 
the future. Even with this double check, human failure 
creeps in and now and then something gets by everyone. 
When this happens, eyebrows are raised, heads shake 
and we are faced with the fact that to err is only human. 

One litho house I know of had printed and shipped a 
job which the customer refused. It was some kind of card 
with printing front and back. Apparently the back had 
been printed upside down. While faces were still red at 
the litho house, one of the crack salesmen walked into 
the customer and with his personality, or words, or both, 
he convinced him that according to a recent survey, most 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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(also available in “lowbed” series) 


For the particular cameramen who select the ultimate in 
efficiency. .The Camera that has everything..The Admiral. 
The perfect camera for you to express quality production. 
Please write today for free, fully illustrated brochure. 


dealers in all principal cities 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Foreign Competition 
Dear Sir: 

For many years, American graphic arts 
craftsmen have seen work, more often 
elaborate color work, go to European 
firms, particularly Scandinavian countries. 
I for one have been extremely annoyed 
by this feeling on the part of the art 
world that foreign techniques and prices 
are better than ours. Allow me to state 
right here, however, that I feel our prob- 
lem in facing this trend has just about 
ended! 

It is ending because we are finally 
waking up to the fact that you can only 
beat intense competition by equally in- 
tense efforts on your own part. This is 
being accomplished in many ways. You 
see more printers becoming “manufac- 
turers” and buying their “raw materials” 
from outside sources. These materials 
range from good old inks to color separa- 
tions, screened positives and sometimes 
even plates. 

The dream of all of us is to see a united 
graphic arts assembly drawn from the 
talents, efforts and ambitions of men from 
all parts of the globe. 

This dream may well come to pass in 
our lifetime. We see trends building up on 
all continents to unite in professional in- 
terest and goals. And we see the head- 
quarters for this world movement, fittingly 
enough, becoming New York, the head- 
quarters of the world’s leading unit for 
peace, the United Nations. 

Our age is one of specialization. More 
printers are realizing that they cannot 
effectively create both high quality and 
economical separations or positives on an 
in-plant basis. Just as they are expert in 
controlling complex press operations, they 
must look to experts for the delivery of 
their raw materials. They would not dream 
of making their own paper, so why go into 
a costly photography setup when you can- 
not possibly attain the size and procedure 
necessary to compete with European mar- 
kets? 

Our printer distributors had _ several 
orders yesterday from firms we know have 
been sending to Europe for their color 
work. But because these printers sought 
out the most expert sources here for their 
suppliers, word soon was around that these 
printers could offer close to equal price 
and better quality. The fact of being able 
to keep close tabs on a local firm, than 
on one 5,000 miles away, swung the deal 
their way. 
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If we want to compete with Europe, and 
it looks like we certainly do, we can, 
successfully, only with a major special- 
ized effort through teamwork on the part 
of all. Here’s to our project! 

Ted Shelton 
President, Shelton Color Corp., 
Hackensack, N. J. 

There has been much discussion (see 
August ML, pp. 77 and 83), about the 
increasing imports of printed materials, 
color positives, etc., from foreign coun- 
tries. Mr. Shelton’s ideas seem to offer 
one possible answer to this competition. 
What do other readers think?—Editor. 


Seeks Sheet-Fed List 
Dear Sir: 

I subscribe to Mopern LirHocrAPHY 
through the LS. Berlin Press, Chicago. I 
wonder if you could inform me of the four 
largest sheet-fed offset printing companies 
in each of the following states: Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Michigan. _ 

David J. Elia 
LS. Berlin Press, 
Chicago 

We have no way of knowing which 
companies have the largest offset sheet- 
fed equipment, but from our experience 
in the field, and from an examination 
of our records, we have 
compiled and sent a list which repre- 
sents our best estimate of the situation. 
More exact information might be forth- 
coming from regional graphic arts as- 
sociations or from press manufacturers. 


—Editor. 


circulation 


More On Stamps 
Dear Sir: 

Having read the article by Tom Burrier 
in your July issue, “Stamps, Two Billion 
Lithographs a Year!” and the comment by 
George W. Brett, vice president of the 
Bureau Issues Ass’n in “Through the Glass” 
on page 61 in the August issue, I’m inclined 
to agree with the latter. 

The U.S. Bureau of Printing & Engraving 
in Washington never did use lithography 
for printing postage paper, except once dur- 
ing the years 1918-20 (right after World 
War I) when they issued 1¢, 2¢, and 3¢ 
stamps produced by offset (Scott’s #525-36) . 
The venture wasn’t too successful, and now, 
more than likely, they will never again go 
back to it in the future, as long as security 
against counterfeiting is one criterion for 
using the intaglio process of reproduction. 

About the only nations using lithographic 
printed postage paper are those who are 
only concerned in the immediate profit to 
be obtained from multi-colored low-denom- 
ination postage stamps for sale to collectors, 
with postage use on the mails being of 
secondary importance. Such nations as 
Monaco, San Marino, Luxemburg, etc., 
come to mind as examples of those issuing 
stamp paper primarily for the revenue 
obtained from collectors purchasing the 
“pretty labels.” 





As you might guess, the writer—a col- 
lector of 30 years standing—hasn’t collected 
these so-called postage stamps since the 
close of World War Il. Have been con- 
fining myself to the postage stamps of the 
United States, its possessions and former 
possessions; and British North America. 
Not many examples of lithography in these 
postage stamps. 

There’s not much danger of these mil- 
lions of multi-colored low-denomination 
stamps being counterfeited, as issued by 
the countries mentioned. Most of them are 
declared obsolete and voided for postage 
purposes six months after they are released. 
As a result, they usually become a drug 
on the philatelic market. But, they are 
attractive. That’s what sells them. 

Just had to put my two cents in, for 
whatever it’s worth. 

R. M. Needham 
Mahdeen Cover Service 
Lancaster, O. 


Thanks from NALC 
Dear Sir: 

An extremely successful 1960 NALC 
convention has come and gone. The fund 
raising committee feels at this time that we 
should send you this letter to thank you 
for your help. Without your financial 
backing the convention could never have 
been as successful as it was. We feel that 
both local and out-of-state members gained 
a great deal of knowledge at our well con- 
ducted educational and technical sessions. 
The ladies who attended were very pleased 
with our show of hospitality. 

We are enclosing a program listing the 
events and containing the names of the 
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Graphic Arts Association Executives, annual 
meeting, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
0:6; Oct. 21, 22. 


Printing Industry of America, 74th annual con- 
vention, Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., Oct. 24-27. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
28th annual convention and exhibit, Hotel 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Oct. 5-8. 


National Metal Decorators Association, 26th 
annual convention, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 17-19. 


Lithographers and Printers National Association, 
annual convention, Arizona Biltmore Hotel, 
Phoenix, Ariz., April 30-May 3, 1961. 


Web-Offset Section, PIA, annual meeting, Edge- 
oy Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 19-21, 


National Association of Litho Clubs, 16th an- 
nual convention, Dayton Biltmore Hotel, Day- 
ton, 0., May 4-6, 1961. 


Technical Association of the Graphic Arts, 13th 
annual meeting, Hotel Deshler-Hilton, Colum- 
bus, 0., June 12-14, 1961. 
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Angling Screens; Balancing Color 


Angling Contact Screens 


Q: What is the best way to angle 
contact screens in color work? 
J. A. A., PHILADELPHIA 


A: The simplest, most effective 
and most economical way is by using 
a circular screen. With a circular 
screen neither the primary image 
(negative or transparency) nor the 
sensitive film require angling in re- 
spect to the optical axis. 

The next best method involves the 
use of four screens, each of which is 
pre-set to the proper screen angle 
for each color. 

All other methods will involve a 
reduction in usable image area, may 
prove wasteful of sensitive material, 
or may not be possible because of 
physical limitations of the equip- 
ment. An example of the latter is 
angling a rectangular screen. In some 
positions it may extend beyond the 
edges of the vacuum film holder and 
thus prevent bringing the holder 
into position in the focal plane. 


Balancing Transparencies 
Q: I have been told that out of 


balance color transparencies can be 
corrected by the use of compensating 
filters. I have tried this but it doesn’t 
always work. Can you explain why 
not? 


C. L. B., Wasuineton, D. C. 


A: Introducing a compensating 
filter into the optical system, or bind- 


By Herbert P. Paschel 


Technical Editor 


=> 





I 
It is impossible for Mr. 
Paschel to give personal replies 
by mail, but all questions will 
be answered in this column as 


soon after receipt as possible. 


HAL 





The columnist also is available 
to the trade as a consultant for 


more complex litho problems. 


ALN 


ing a filter with a transparency is 
often quite effective in correcting an 
overall color shift. But this method 
will not correct a serious imbalance 
of the dye layers in the transparency. 


Book Reviews 


200 Contemporary Coors, Ghent Oer- 
tel and Associates, 3520 Montrose Blvd., 
Houston 6, Tex., Volume I (enamel stock) 
$75, Volume II (offset stock) $75. Matched 
Set (Volumes I & II) $135. 

This is a big book, in more ways 
than one. Physically, it’s almost a 
foot in one dimension, 14 inches in 
the other. And it is jam packed with 
potentially valuable information— 
seven pounds worth, in fact. 

If you are in any way involved in 
the planning or production of printed 
matter, this book could prove helpful 
indeed. It is not a text book requir- 
ing studious reading or interpreta- 
tion. Instead, it graphically portrays 
the results that can be expected in 
two-color printing—specifically, color 
plus black. Each one of the more 
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than 200 pages contains a number 
of visual references on which valid 
decisions can be made. 


Half of each page is devoted to 
color bars ranging in value from 
solid to 10 per cent tint. Each bar 
is overprinted with a line of type 
(Roman and italic) in both black 
and its own color. A third line of 
the same type is printed in reverse. 
This section of each page provides 
a ready reference for establishing 
the readability of overprints and re- 
verse prints and the effect of screen- 
ing down a color. 

For those who have not yet learned 
through bitter experience, the legi- 
bility of overprints and reverses is 
not controlled entirely by the tint 
strength and screen ruling alone. 
Comparing the various colors shown 
in the book reveals some startling 
differences. With certain colors it is 
possible to use reverse prints with 
tints as low as 20 per cent, while 
with other colors effective contrast 
until the 
strength is almost solid. And, as this 


is not attained color 


section also vividly demonstrates, 
the hue of the ink has as much bear- 
ing on legibility as its strength. 
The remainder of each page is 
divided between a color chart show- 
ing 100 squares of black and color 
mixture, and two illustrations. One 
illustration shows the effect of a half- 
tone printed only in the color de- 
picted on that page. The other shows 


the same subject printed in two colors 
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(duotone)—black plus that color. 
Ten additional pages are devoted to 
metallic colors, another five pages 
show the standard AAAA colors. 
Another helpful advantage is that 
the inks shown are coded and can 
The 215 
used are standard formula- 


be precisely duplicated. 
colors 
tions which are available as _press- 
ready inks. Of course you'll have to 


use the inks employed in producing 






A product of the 
World's oldest manufacturers 
of sensitized materials: 


UILLEMINOT 


Established 1858 


SUPRE-LITH 


PRODUCT OF 102 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


this book (UPIC) if you want an 
exact match. 

As with most human efforts, there 
are some shortcomings. It would 
have been far more effective, and 
valuable to the user, if a number of 
varied subjects had been chosen to 
illustrate the single and two color 
effects. The illustration used in the 
book is an outdoor scene. Obviously, 


a color suitable for an outdoor scene 





ORTHO FILM 








LOAD WITH SUPRE-LITH 
FOR THE PERFECT SHOT: 


e ACETATE BASE 


Low shrink base 
.003” and .005” 


e POLYSTYRENE BASE 


“Maximum dimensional 
stability” 


e TRANSLUCENT 
PAPER NEGATIVE 
SUPRE-LITH “T”’ 


Waterproof base, highly 
resistant to curling 


e ROLLS IN ALL SIZES 
ACETATE & POLYSTYRENE 










Write for technical data and prices today 


PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC. 


FOR LINE AND HALFTONE WORK 


High contrast 

Wide latitude 

Maximum contrast gradation 
Very fine grain 

Thin emulsion 

Quick drying 


Stays flat during and 
after development 


Anti-stress coated against scratches 


Anti-halation backing 
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may prove hideous for an interior 
or a product. And it would have 
been desirable to show a few duo- 
tones using two different hues. 
Despite the above criticism, 200 
Contemporary Colors merits careful 
consideration. There is no question 
but that this book can be a vital aid 
in planning, producing and control- 
ling two color printing. If it helps 
avoid only a few serious errors, it 
will more than justify its place in 
any graphic arts working library. 


Puotometry, John T. Walsh, Constable 
& Co., Ltd., London, 545 pp., 6 x 9%, 
$12.75. Distributed in the U.S.A. by The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 11. 

Several generations of craftsmen 
have proved that rule of thumb and 
equally haphazard methods are not 
conducive to top quality, or consist- 
ent and profitable results in color 
printing. 

There can be no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that the future of color print- 
ing depends on the application of 
sound principles, standardization and 
control. And that means instrumenta- 
tion. 

Densitometers and_ colorimeters, 
for example, are already in use 
though, to be sure, to a limited 
extent. While it is difficult to pre- 
dict the extent to which instrumenta- 
tion can be applied to color printing, 
it is certain that the use of control 
and measuring devices will grow. 

In the absence of adequate train- 
ing, one of the dangers in placing 
such instruments in the hands of the 
average craftsmen is a misunder- 
standing of their function with con- 
Obviously, the 


worker of the future will need to 


sequent misuse. 
know more about the principles upon 
which such instruments are based. 
The science embracing the instru- 
ments in question is photometry, the 
the 
the 
subject is the one under review. With 
the ‘author takes his 
readers through all the aspects of 


measurement of light. Among 
outstanding books devoted to 


competence, 


this complex subject. 


Following a discussion on_ the 
nature of radiant energy, the effect 
of light on the human observer is 


(Continued on Page 141) 














Tobacco, tennis rackets, tea sets...whatever you print will look 
sharp and clear on Hammermill Opaque. The distinctive, radiant 
whiteness of Hammermill Opaque shows off your product illustra- 
tions in sharpest detail. Three finishes—Pearl, English and Vellum. 


A FAMILIAR PRODUCT IN A NEW LIGHT 
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HAMMERMILL OPAQUE IS OPAQUE there is 


no objectionable show-through when you print both sides of the sheet. 
That means you can use lighter weights for mailing pieces and save 
money on postage. This insert reproduced by offset on Hammermill 
Opaque, substance 70, Vellum finish. Press speed 3000 per hour, press 
size 42 x 58, sheet size 39 x 57. Hammermill Opaque in English and 
Pearl finishes, too. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


Report from LTF: 


Sharpness of Halftone Images 


SPECIAL 
LTF’s publication, Research 
Progress discussing the sharpness of 
halftone images on paper has _ re- 
cently been sent to LTF members. 
In it George W. Jorgensen reports 


10-page issue of 


on the latest results from his long 
term studies of print quality. The 
ultimate objective of these studies is 
to provide means for automatically 
controlling print quality on the press. 

The entire program includes (1) 
basic research on the physics of the 
lithographic process, (2) studies of 
the relationship between the physical 
factors in a printed image and their 
effects on an observer’s impression 
of the quality of the print, (3) the 
development of methods which meas- 
ure the different factors that affect 
image quality, (4) the applications 
of the measurements of these factors 
in statistical quality control, and 
(5) the development of instruments 
necessary in a print quality program. 

The physics of the lithographic 
process deals with the formation and 
structure of the printing and printed 
images. It is concerned with the 
physical rather than the chemical 
side of lithography. 

The factors that are being studied 
in this field at LTF are: 


1. Interference Patterns. The fac- 
tors in this group are those causing 
patterns in the image that are ir- 
regular, such as graininess and mot- 
tle (galvanized), or regular, such as 
half-tone moire. 


2. Image Definition. The principal 
factors in this group are sharpness 
and resolution of fine detail. 

3. Tone and Color Reproduction. 
The factors in this group determine 
the relationship of the hue, satura- 
tion and lightness of corresponding 
areas in the press sheet and the art 
work. 

The studies of some of these fac- 
tors such as graininess, tone repro- 
duction, and halftone resolution are 
well along and have been reported 
on previously. This latest report dis- 
cusses sharpness, what it is, how it 
can be measured, and how it is in- 
fluenced by the paper. 

The article points out that when 
we look at a press sheet to evaluate 
the print quality of its halftones, one 
of the features we study is how sharp 
and clear the detail appears. When 
we look at a group of press sheets 
from various jobs we often find 
quite pronounced differences in 
image sharpness—differences that we 
cannot detect when we compare the 
halftone transparencies from which 
they were made. 

These differences in sharpness can 
often be quite important to the suc- 
cess of a job. For example, the illus- 
tration of a complex machine might 
demand prints having high detail 
sharpness while a portrait might call 
for softer, less sharp detail. Another 
example could be a rerun job where 
we would like to change the type of 
paper but must be sure we duplicate 
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the appearance of sharpness of the 
previously run press sheet. 

The causes of these differences in 
sharpness can usually be traced to 
either the plate, the press, the ink, 
or the paper. 

The report on the research done 
at LTF on sharpness includes (1) 
studies of the reaction of human 
observers to differences in sharpness, 
(2) the 


image that relate to sharpness, (3) 


physical features of the 
a method for measuring acutance 
(the term “sharpness” is confined to 
human, mental observations and 
evaluations and “acutance” is used 
to designate mechanical measure- 
ments that correlate with the human 
impressions), (4) the applications 
of acutance measurements. (5) the 
effect of 


sharpness, (6) a method of predict- 


paper on acutance and 
ing the potential sharpness from a 
paper before it is printed, and (7) 
the interaction of sharpness with 
other print quality factors. 

An interesting explanation is given 
for a common complaint from litho- 
graphic customers who specify 300 
line halftones and are then disap- 
pointed when they look no better or 
even poorer than previous jobs using 
133 line halftones. 

Suppose for a given paper we want 
to increase the definition of its black 
and white halftones. What would be 
the best way to go about it—increase 
its sharpness or its resolution? 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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This insert wa’s lithographed with Speed King Jet Halftohe Bl: 


Warm Red, Medium Yellow, Process Blue and Bright Green. 


LITHO INKS 


Here is an entirely new concept of ink quality and press per- 
formance! Here, in IPI Speed King inks, is everything you 
need for prestige lithography. Speed King inks have high cole 
strength...always clean, clear and brilliant, wet or dry. They 
stay press-ready until used, set in seconds, dry fast and bind 
beautifully. Perfect for straight color work, process, special 
colors, black and white—even cartons. Available in kits in 
standard or matched colors, and also in convenient one and 
five pound eans in 17 popular colors. Get the whole wonder- 


ful Speed King story from the man from IPI! 


IPI.“1C and Speed King are trademarks of Interchemical Corporation. 
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These abstracts of impoxcant current 
articles, patents, and books are compiled 
as a service of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc. They represent statements 
made by the authors and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from 
abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
photostats of all of the original articles. 
If the title is marked with an asterisk (*), 
LTF has no further information than that 
contained in the abstract itself. Inquiries 
about these items should be sent direct to 
the source that is named. If you want copies 
of U.S. Patents, write direct to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Send twenty-five cents for each patent de- 
sired. Make checks or money orders pay- 
able to “Treasurer of the United States.” 
British patents may be obtained for forty- 
five cents from the Patent Office, 25 South- 
ampton Buildings, London, W.C. 2, Eng- 
land, or as in the case with all foreign pat- 
ents, they may be obtained as photoprints 
from the U.S. Patent Office, Washington 
25; 


If the title of the abstract is not marked 
with an asterisk (*), LTF can supply 
photostats of the original article. NOTE: 
When placing orders for such photostats, 
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please give the COMPLETE description of 
article wanted—TITLE, AUTHOR, PUB- 
LICATION, and PAGE NUMBERS. When 
articles appear in LTF’s publication Re- 
search Progress as well as other publica- 
tions, Research Progress will be sent. The 
charge for copies of Research Progress is 
thirty cents to LTF members and one 
dollar to non-members plus three cents 
postage. The charge for photostats is 
$1.00 per page (check abstract for number 
of pages) plus three cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places other 
than Canada and the United States or its 
territories and possessions is ten cents per 
page of photostats or ten cents per copy of 
Research Progress. Orders from companies 
or individuals who are not members of LTF 
cannot be filled until payment is received. 
Orders with payment enclosed receive im- 
mediate attention. 

LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) 
“Periodicals Abstracted by the Research 
Department” and (2) “Books of Interest 
to Lithographers.” These are available for 
twenty-five cents each in coin or U.S. 
stamps. All inquiries concerning these lists 
and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be ad- 
dressed to: Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, Inc., Research Department, 1800 So. 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, III. 





Photography, Tone and Color 
Correction 


PHOTOTYPOGRAPHY AS AN INTEGRATED 
Process—Part [. Carl P. Palmer. Graphic 
Arts Monthly 32, No. 2, February 1960, pp. 
23, 24, 25, 26, 28 (5 pages). After a brief 
introduction explaining the background of 
typography in letterpress, author explores 
differences for other processes. A_ table 
relates operations to the individuals or 
groups responsible for those operations 
throughout the entire printing process. The 
operations are then divided into two 
phases: Planning and execution. The rest 
of this Part I goes through the planning 
stages step-by-step from the standpoint of: 
I. Customer; II. Designer; III. Typog- 
rapher. 


PHOTOTYPOGRAPHY AS AN INTEGRATED 
Procress—Part II. Carl P. Palmer. Graphic 
Arts Monthly 32, No. 3, March 1960, pp. 
56, 57, 58, 60 (4 pages). This part carries 
the work through the stages of platemak- 
ing (lithographic, photoengraving, photo- 
polymer, gravure, screen process) and on 
through the printing operation. 


Tone REPRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE Biack Printer. J. A. C. Yule. Graphic 


Arts Monthly 32, No. 2, February 1960, pp. 


96 


66, 68, 70, 72, 74 (5 pages). The tone- 
reproduction requirements for the black 
printer in four-color printing are worked 
out with the aid of an additivity diagram. 
The optimum tone reproduction for use 
when the density range of the original is 
unreproducible is discussed. 5 diagrams, 
1 reference. 


APPRAISAL OF LAND’s WorK on Two- 
Primary Cotor Projections. Deane B. 
Judd. Journal of the Optical Society of 
America 50, No. 3, March 1960, pp. 254-268 
(15 pages). An analysis of the results of 
Land’s experiments with two-primary color 
projections has been carried out in terms 
of the known phenomena of object-color 
perception. It is shown that no new theory 
is required for the prediction of Land’s 
result that two-primary color projections 
can produce object-color perceptions of all 
hues; nor for his result that many choices 
of pairs of primaries yield substantially the 
same object-color perceptions. Land’s hy- 
pothesis that when the colors of the 
patches of light making up a scene are 
restricted to a one-dimensional variation of 
any sort, the observer usually perceives the 
objects in that scene as essentially without 
hue, is new; several special cases of it are 
supported by previous work as well as 


Land’s. This hypothesis deserves the serious 
attention of research workers in object- 
color perception. 


*MASKING, THE SurE Way to Goop 
Cotor Printing. Anonymous. Reproduk- 
tion, No. 1, 1959, pages 11-21 (in German). 
Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 10, October 
1959, page 814. The basic principles of 
color correction by masking are discussed, 
four different types of masking being dif- 
ferentiated: projection, contact, integral 
and camera masks. The most suitable types 
of masks are tabulated for reflection origi- 
nals, positive color transparencies, and 
color negatives. The following points are 
amongst those dealt with: principles of 
color correction; use of the Kodak Color 
Table; effect of masking; should the gray 
scale of all color separation negatives cor- 
respond?; calculation of contrast and 
value; determination of the amount of 
masking necessary for a color set and the 
density range; masking processes. 


Planographic Printing Processes 


AtuMINUM PLate Quauities. William 
Byers. The Graphic Arts Monthly 32, No. 
3, March 1960, pp. 130, 132, 134, 136 (4 
pages). Physical, lithographic and other 
properties of zinc and aluminum are com- 
pared. Reference is made to Lithographic 
Technical Foundation Literature on the 
subject; also to the fact that LTF is doing 
research on zinc in an effort to recover 
for zinc some of the market lost to alumi- 
num in recent years. 


Tone Repropuction IN LiItHOGRAPHY— 
THE EFFECT OF PLATEMAKING VARIABLES 
IN Deep-Ercu Process. L. E. Lawson and 
S. D. Winn. Journal of Photographic 
Science, Vol. 8, No. 1, January/February 
1960, pp. 19-25 (7 pages). This report de- 
scribes a series of experiments designed 
to determine the magnitude of the effects 
on the printing area of half-tones of some 
of the many variables encountered in deep- 
etch platemaking. Graphs and tables are 
given showing the effect on printing area 
of exposure time, development time, etc. 


*Licut-SENSsITIVE D1azo PRINTING PLATE. 
Canadian Patent 579,337, filed December 
15, 1952. Issued July 14, 1959. Oskar Sus, 
Wilhelm Neugebauer, and Maximilian P. 
Schmidt. Assigned to Azoplate Corp. Bul- 
letin of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Vol. 30, No. 6, February 1960, page 855. A 
diazo printing plate comprises a paper base 
coated with a sensitizing composition in- 
cluding as light-sensitive substance a sul- 
fonic acid amide or anilide of o-quinone 
diazides. 


Proorinc By Means OF A Positive 
PRESENSITIZED ALUMINUM PLate. Charles 
Roeder. The Graphic Arts Monthly 30, No. 
8, August 1958, pp. 80, 82, 84 (3 pages). 
Described in detail is a technique that 
uses a positive presensitized aluminum 
plate to get color proofs that closely match 
the final printed job. 


Paper and Ink 


An EvALuaTion oF Zircontum Driers. 
C. N. Finlay and P. M. Proudley. Paint 
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THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY 


To get action from 27 million housewives 
TEXCARD is again the choice of 4’ 


Turn page to see how TEXCARD will cut 
your cost of making the best impression... 








Texcard is Eastex’s solid bleached sul- 
phate board, coated two sides, for post- 
cards, greeting cards, tags, book covers, 
catalog covers, menus, and specialized 
printing. 

Its whiteness and brightness make 
process colors stand out. 

It is ideal for spot or over-all var- 
nishing. 

Call the mill, the office nearest you 
or your paper merchant for complete de- 
tails on Texcard and other sales-winning 
stocks from Eastex. 


OFFSET OR LETTERPRESS — The 
Sperry and Hutchinson Company, of fset- 
printed this Idea Book cover on Texcard 
to stimulate interest among 27 million 
S&H Green Stamp savers. Texcard also 
gives superb letterpress reproduction. 


HE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON 


TR AsT TEXAS 


Fife and Paper Company 


General Sales Office - Post Office Box 816 - Silsbee, Texas - 
Midwest Sales Office - 1003 Builders Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. - 


Eastern Sales Office - 122 East 42nd St. - New York City, N. Y. - Telephone—OXford 7-2980 


Telephone—EVergreen 5-3711 


Telephone—RAndolph 6-1068 


Western Sales Office - 1151 South Broadway - Los Angeles, Calif. - Telephone—RIchmond 7-6126 


Western Sales Office - 210 California Street - San Francisco, Calif. - Telephone—Sutter 1-6123 
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Manufacture 29, No. 10, October 1959, pp. 
318-322 (5 pages). Many metallic soaps 
have been examined from time to time for 
their activity in accelerating the drying of 
paints and inks. Few have been found 
satisfactory and therefore much interest 
attaches to the possibility of using com- 
pounds of zirconium. 5 Figures —3 Refer- 
ences. 


Procress 1n MerAttic Inks. Henry Bloy. 
The British Ink Maker 2, No. 1, November 
1959, pp. 23, 24, 42 (3 pages). Recent 
progress cited includes addition of tinting 
pigments to the varnishes used, more finely 
ground metallic pigment, and pigment in 
paste form ready for combining with the 
varnish at the press. These and other im- 
provements are discussed in the specific 
cases of inks for the individual printing 
processes. 


CALCULATING THE LENGTH AND Cost OF 
Rott Paper. Anon. The Lithographer and 
Offset Printer 55, No. 9, September 1959, 
pp. 21-22 (2 pages). This article gives 
formulas for (1) Calculating how many 
feet of paper are in a roll— 

65.45 
pS (D?-d?) 





c 
where 
L=Length of paper in feet 
c = Paper caliper in mils (thousandths 
of an inch) 
D = Overall diameter of roll in inches 
d = Outside diameter of core in inches 
(2) Calculating the gross weight of a 
roll of paper— 
W = (D*-d?) X width of roll 
(in inches) X Factor 
Gross wgt = W T wet. of core. 
Factor depends on the type of paper: 
Antique 0.018; Newsprint 0.019; Bond 
0.021; Uncoated Offset 0.022; English 
Finish 0.027; Super 0.028; Coated One 
Side 0.030; Coated Two Sides 0.033. These 
factors give approximate answers. Factors 
can also be determined from experience: 
Factor = 
Gross weight of rolls—core wet. 


(D2d2) X roll width in inches. 








Some Tuincs To Know Asout Paper. 
W. Keith Gainer. Modern Lithography 28, 
No. 1, January 1960, pp. 43, 44, 45, 46, 119 
(5 pages). A detailed, illustrated explana- 
tion of the relationships between air mois- 
ture content, air temperature and relative 
humidity; and the effects of these variables 
on paper. Six practical tips are given on 
paper handling in relation to humidity 
changes. 11 illustrations, mostly diagrams. 


Lithography—General 
DEPARTMENT OF CoMMERCE FIGURES 
Snow Lituo Stitt Garnine Fastest. Anon. 
Modern Lithography 28, No. 1, January 
1960, p. 50 (1 page). Figures released by 
the Department of Commerce based on 
census of manufactures. A number of fig- 
ures cited, the most significant are con- 
tained in a following table: 


Wuy LirnocrapHy? Walter J. Ash. 
Lithographers’ Journal pp, No. 10, January 
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1960, pp. 11-12 (2 pages). A brief history 
of lithography in this country is followed 
by some reasons why lithography is grow- 
ing in the packaging field. These have 
largely to do with the ease of producing 
illustrations and color in large sheet sizes. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE Offset BLANKET 
on InK TRANSFER AND Print QUALITY. 
Anonymous. IGT Nieuws, Vol. 12, No. 5, 
May 1959, pages 68-72 (in Dutch); Print- 
ing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 10, October 
1959, page 795. A report of the lecture 
given by Rhodes of the Rochester Institute 
of Technology in Munich on the influence 
of the rubber blanket on printing quality. 


Lb 


@ KLIMSCH 


Here’s the camera especially designed 








There are mainly two factors which influ- 
ence this, namely, the hardness and smooth- 
ness of the blanket. 


Press Stupy SHows Litrno Hour Costs 

Comparinc WeB AND SHEETFED Presses. 
Chris M. Foss. Printing Production 90, 
No. 3, December 1959, pp. 52, 53 (2 
pages). An analysis is made on the basis 
of published hourly costs and time stand- 
ards, plus plate costs and running rates. 
The product is a single color 32-page sig- 
nature of approximately 84x11" size. 


Presses compared are: 36 x 48” single-color, 
en 


51x73” single-color, and 2 unit 22% x 35 
(Continued on Page 133) 





commodore 
COLOR PROCESS CAMERA 





for large size work and progressive 
shops. It produces superior, precision 
work with unmatched speed and economy. 


© Easy accessibility to all controls 





Rated Size 40''x40'" = 550°" x50°" 
Circular Screen 

max. diam. 53’' diam. 64° diam. 
Copyholder 50°'x70°' 50°'x70"’ 
Transparency 

Opening 40°'x60°' 40°'x60"’ 





50°’x60°’ 


64°’ diam. 
50°'x70"’ 


40°’x60°' 


@ True automatic focusing 

© Adaptable for quick work with 
small size film 

© Built-in anti-flare curtains in lens 
holder 








© Up to 3 different screens can be 
stored and inserted at will 


Write for Complete Literature and List of Dealers 


REPRO GRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 


180 VARICK ST. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHelsed’2-5255 





See us at Booths 52 & 53 Photo Eng. Conv.; Booths 81, 82, & 83 NAPL 
and Booths 50 & 51 P.I.A. 





READERS: 


Are you taking full advantage 


of your lithographic magazine? 


HE staff of Modern Lithography has been trying, in several important ways, to 
make the pages of your magazine more valuable to you. Increased in-person 
coverage of litho club and trade association meetings has been one way. Interpretative 
articles on subjects of vital interest to you is another. That’s the reason for our recent 
series on presensitized plates, three-color direct separation, and visits to typical litho 
shops and for our expanded coverage of the litho news in all parts of the United States 
and foreign countries. 


Our climbing circulation figures indicate your appreciation of our efforts. But are 
you taking full advantage of your lithographic magazine? In past months, many of 
you have availed yourself of the services of our two regular columnists, Frank 
Arbolino (Press Clinic) and Herbert P. Paschel (Photographic Clinic). The purpose 
of this page is to remind you that if you have a troublesome problem regarding press 
or camera, these specialists are ready to help you solve it. If you are a subscriber to 
ML and have a question why not jot it down on the coupon below and send it along 
to us? We'll be glad to help you, and the service is free. 
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My Question: 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. C] Mr. Arbolino CL] Mr. Paschel 
(Press) (Photography) 























(Questions will not be answered by mail, but in an early issue of Modern Lithography) 


((Only your initials will be used) SS BS ERLE EEE oe ee Pee 
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NEWS about 





. S. CROCKER CO., San Fran- 


cisco lithographer, late last 
month completed negotiations to buy 
Strobridge Lithographing Co., of 
Cincinnati. 

The sale, scheduled to be com- 
pleted Sept. 27, will be at a price 
of nearly $3 million, according to 
Richard N. Kauffman, president of 
Crocker. 

Mr. Kauffman reported that “there 
will be no change in the Strobridge 
management, personnel or policies,” 
and that Strobridge will be operated 
as a division, preserving the 113-year 
old name of the Cincinnati firm, 


the TRADE 


v 


H. S. Crocker Buys Strobridge Litho 


which is one of the oldest in the 
country. 

The sale of Strobridge is the latest 
in a long series of mergers, acquisi- 
tions and consolidations that have 
made news in the printing and litho- 
graphing industry in the past several 
years. Old established firms, several 
more than 100 years old, have figured 
prominently in these transactions. 


Strobridge employs about 200 
persons in its 100,000 sq. ft. plant in 
the Norwood section. James G. 


Strobridge, of New York, a grandson 
of the founder, is chairman of the 
board. Harold A. Merten is president. 





Dr. Mees, of Kodak, Dies 

Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, 78, re- 
tired vice-president of Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., died Aug. 16 of a heart at- 
tack, at his home in Honolulu. 

Dr. Mees was a leader in the de- 
velopment of improved film and in 
research in the photographic proc- 
esses. It was during his tenure as 
director of the Kodak research labor- 
atories, that the company developed 
film for color transparencies and 
color prints. 

Dr. Mees was also prominent in 
the development of infra-red photog- 
raphy. In 1931, he demonstrated the 
process for taking photographs in 
darkness by the use of infra-red 
light and plates sensitive to it. 

Dr. Mees, who retired five years 
ago, had been vice president in 
charge of research for Eastman, with 
whom he had served for 43 years. 
He had been made a director of the 
company in 1923 and vice president 
in 1934. 

He was the recipient of the Frank- 
lin Medal of the Franklin Institute 
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in 1954, the John Scott medal of the 
city of Philadelphia in 1921, and 
the Progress Medal of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Brit- 
1913. 


ain in 


St. Louis Employers Settle 

A new two year contract has been 
signed by employing lithographers 
of St. Louis and ALA Local #5. 
Retroactive to July 1, 1960, the new 
contract provides increased health 
and welfare benefits and a wage 
boost. 

For those earning more than $2.85 
per hour the first year of the con- 
tract calls for a 14 cent an hour in- 
crease and a second year increase of 
15 cents an hour. 

Those who earn $2.85 per hour 
and less will receive a 12 cent an 
hour raise the first year and 13 cents 
an hour the second year. 

Herbert Ross, Ross-Gould Go., was 
chairman of the Lithographers Ne- 
gotiating Committee. 


a 






Will Honor Earl Britt 

Earl R. Britt, Sr., dean of the 
printing industry in St. Louis, and 
treasurer of Britt Printing & Pub- 
lishing Co., will be honored at a 





Earl R. Britt, Sr. 


testimonial dinner at the Park Plaza 
Hotel in St. Louis, September 20. 

Mr. Britt, 89 years old, is cele- 
brating his 73rd year in the indus- 
try. Still very active, he is in the 
plant every day but has turned over 
the active management to his son, 
Earl, Jr. 

The oldest living active member 
of the Graphic Arts Association of 
St. Louis, Mr. Britt served as its 
president in 1911, 1912 and 1916. He 
was also president of the old United 
Typothetae of America and is a 
member of the Ash Khan Crew of 
Printing Industry of America, Inc. 

Walter McArdle, president of PIA, 
will be the keynote speaker. Toast- 
master is John M. Wolff, Western 
Printing & Lithographing Co. 

Ticket requests should be addressed 
to Clyde K. Murphy, chairman of 
the black tie event, Graphic Arts 
Association of St. Louis, 4537 West 
Pine. 
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Hennegan Celebrates 75 Years 
The Hennegan Co., lithographic 
printers in Cincinnati, Ohio, recently 
observed its 75th anniversary with 
an annual company picnic at subur- 





Fred Beck, Sr., (right) an employe of 51 years 
at the Hennegan Co., helps president John E. 
Hennegan cut cake at picnic celebrating the 
75th anniversary of the Cincinnati company. 


ban Anderson Farm. The occasion 
was featured by the cutting of a six- 
tiered cake by John Hennegan, presi- 
dent since 1935, and Fred Beck Sr., 
a 51-year company veteran and oldest 
employee. 

The firm, located at 311 Genesee 
St. since 1912, has 150 employees 
and occupies 70,000 square feet of 
floor space. Since its founding the 
company has specialized in color 
printing for the motion picture in- 
dustry, with a recent outstanding 
contract having been for the posters 
and standees for the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer spectacular “Ben Hur.” 

& 
Western Expand Plants 

The Hannibal, Mo., plant of West- 
ern Publishing Co., will be enlarged 
by the construction of a 20,000 square 
foot addition. 

Western Publishing Co., became 
the name of Western Printing & Li- 
thographing Co., August 1. The St. 
Louis plant, headed by J. M. Wolff, 
vice president and manager, continues 
to operate under the name Western 
Printing & Lithographing Co. Other 
company plants are at Racine, Wis., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. and Mt. Morris 
and Aurora, Ill. 

The parent company’s current plant 
improvement and expansion program 
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calls for the outlay of about $4,650,- 
000. Color offset presses of various 
types have been ordered or are being 
installed in some of the company’s 
plants. 

Sd 
NLRB Rules Against SF Local 

The NLRB regional trial examiner 
in San Francisco, David Doyle, last 
month ruled that actions of Local 17 
of the ALA in the San Francisco 
strike were violations of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Bill and that the union 
failed to bargain in good faith. 

The ALA has responded to the de- 
cision by pointing out that, if neces- 
sary, it will take the question to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

The decision of the trial examiner 
holds that the union’s pressure to get 
the employers in San Francisco to 
agree to the trade shop clause, struck 
work, termination and refusal to 
work was a violation of Sections 
8(b) (4) (i) and (ii)(A) and 8(e). 
Also, the trial examiner held that 
Section 8(b) (3) of the Act was vio- 
lated because the union failed to bar- 
gain in good faith inasmuch as the 
demands were illegal. 

The trial examiner also held that 
the overtime ban invoked by the 
union prior to the strike was likewise 
a violation of Section 8(b) (3). The 
trial examiner held that this overtime 
ban was illegal and violative of Sec- 
tion 8(b) (3), because it was used as 
a method to force the employers into 
signing a contract with illegal clauses. 

The ALA has notified its locals 
that it will take the case to the full 
NLRB, the Washington Circuit Court, 
and the Supreme Court, if necessary. 
In the meanwhile, it points out to its 
members, the present ruling is only 
against Local 17. 

The union maintains that the 
amendment which prohibits “hot 
cargo” clauses is discriminatory, 
since it allows certain exemptions to 
construction and garment industry 
unions. 


Orto A. RaucHu, owner of the 
Mutual Bindery Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
prior to his retirement in 1952, died 
Aug. 10. He was a charter member of 
the Library Bindery Institute. 





Lanston Elects Sorensen 
Carl C. Sorensen, previously senior 


vice president, has been elected presi- 
dent of Lanston Industries, Inc., 


Philadelphia. Robert M. Campbell 





Carl C. Sorensen 


was named to post of executive vice 
president of the company. 

The company has also decided to 
remain in Philadelphia after pre- 
viously announcing that it would 
move to Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
The Philadelphia Industrial Devel- 
opment Corp. revealed August 5 that 
it has re-located the company which 
employs about 400 persons. 

PIDC said it has sold a 125,000 
square-foot plant on G Street below 
Erie Avenue to Lanston on an in- 
stallment purchase plan. Lanston had 
previously announced its intention to 
move to a new plant in Downingtown 
after selling its present plant at 24th 
and Locust Streets, Philadelphia. 

Lanston, one of the nation’s larg- 
est producers of typesetting machin- 
ery and lithographic equipment, is a 
68-year-old company. 

° 


Inland Advances Grigsby 

Inland Lithograph Co., Chicago, 
has appointed David H. Grigsby as 
vice president in charge of merchan- 
dising services for the parent com- 
pany and its subsidiary, Inland 
Displays. 

e 

Garbe-Collins Sold 

Photo Engravers and Electrotypers 
Ltd., Toronto, has acquired Garbe- 
Collins Ltd., one of the oldest offset 
plate making firms in Canada. 
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So easy to operate, work’s almost a pleasure 


CHAMPION! 


e controls are outside machine 

e lubrication’s continuous 

e exceptionally quiet—even at 
7200 sheets /hr.! 


Turning out fine otfset work is tough 
enough without having to battle a balky 
press, too. That’s why you should check 
the Champion. The more than 100 now 
in use have proved it’s the two-color press 
built with you in mind . . . the press that 
lets you concentrate on the job at hand. 
Consider all you get: 


EASY-TC-GET-AT CONTROLS... . all 
located conveniently on the side of the 
Champion. You make all settings and ad- 
justments quickly, simply, without ever 
having to work “inside.” And you can 
control one or both units from this single 
station. 


PRECISE REGISTRATION ... you can 
reposition the “B” unit vertically or hori- 
zontally while the machine is running. 
Massive steel frame and precision-ground 


parts also help assure registration second 
to none. 

SPECIALLY - DESIGNED TRANSFER 
SYSTEM ... delivers first-quality impres- 
sions on long and short runs, thick or thin 
stocks. 

CONTINUOUS LUBRICATION of both 
feed and machinery drive systems by 
means of a special recirculating oil sys- 
tem. Keeps downtime, maintenance costs 
at a minimum. This lubrication, plus pre- 
cision gearing, makes for an exceptionally 
quiet-running press. 


PRECISE ELECTRONIC FEED CON- 
TROL...for example, only the Cham- 
pion offers you an electronic eye that 
prevents feeding if sheets are late, early 
or crooked, and spotlights the trouble. Cor- 
rections? Fast and easy. 





QUALITY PRINTING AT TOP SPEED 
...up to 7200 sheets/hr., on sheets as 
large as 26%” x 38%%”...with precise 
controls to insure proper inking at any 
speed on any stock. 


MONEY-SAVING VERSATILITY... 
the Champion enables you to handle stocks 
of varying thicknesses — even board up to 
30-point. 


OTHER KEY FEATURES ... stoppable 
at feed, “A” unit, “B” unit or delivery 
system. Oversize, 26” cylinder. Streamlined 
construction. 


These are only a few of the Champion fea- 
tures that can make your job easier. For 
full details on this fine press, and on the 
prompt service HCM Corporation offers, 
write today. 


CORPORATION 
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Cuneo Building New Plant 
Wisconsin Cuneo Press, a sub- 
sidiary of the Cuneo Press, Inc., 
Chicago, has announced plans for 
construction of a new offset plant in 
suburban Brown Deer, Wis., not far 
from the firm’s location for many 
years in downtown Milwaukee. The 
new one-story structure will have 
144,000 sq. ft. of floor space, an 
increase of 14,000 over the present 
plant space. Included will be a small 
2-story section for office use. 


Since World War II Wisconsin 
Cuneo has been housed in a 7-story 
building into which it was forced 
to move when its original location 
was taken over for a war plant. In 
announcing the construction plan to 
employees Phillip Hays, plant super- 
intendent, said “Costs in the present 
multi-story building have been so 
high as to threaten our survival and 
there is no room for the expansion 
which is necessary if we are to meet 
the increasingly severe competition 
we are encountering. “Among the 
new and up-to-date facilities, he said, 
will be a multi-color web offset press 
which had been ordered over a year 
ago. 

Cuneo Press of New England, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., offset sub- 
sidiary of Cuneo Press, Inc., Chi- 
cago, announced in the company’s 
house magazine receipt of an order 
from the Boy Scout organization for 
an additional 500,000 copies of the 
Boy Scout Manual, for which the 
original run was 1,050,000 copies. In 
the trade magazine, Book Produc- 
tion, Donald Ross, art director on 
the handbook job, was praised for 
his outstanding work in preparing 
the copy. Produced entirely by off- 
set, the volume has 64 of its 480 
pages in 4-color and the 1,000 illus- 
trations in the book include almost 
every possible combination of half- 
tones, line drawings, retouched photos 
and maps. 

ca 
Regnerus Y. Dantuma 

Regnerus Y. Dantuma, 86, founder 
and board chairman of Reliance 
Typesetting Co., Chicago trade com- 
position firm, died Aug. 7. He had 
established the concern six years 
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Note from Paris 


Sa i et 





we be reteraing soor with the flavour and enchant - 
mem of tna foablon ‘Of the world wall-in-hand. . 
and ready to be shared with you as 4 goed customer. 

‘Until 


‘My fondest personal regards from ered 
hee re, aaa 
Fappin Goreme L comennr 


When Sapin Garment Co., St. Louis, wanted to 
lend a Parisian touch to a recent promotion, 
it sent out from Paris, this mailing piece, 
lithographed by Commercial Letter, Inc., in 
the same city. Halftone, in blue, shows the 
city from the Arc de Triomphe. 


after coming to America from the 
Netherlands in 1895, and for many 
years he was a familiar figure in 
affairs of Chicago graphic arts 
groups. He was a licensed Methodist 
lay preacher and was a trustee of 
Chicago’s famous Pacific Garden 
Mission. With his wife he celebrated 
their 64th wedding anniversary last 
January. 
e 

Nat. Press Expands Plant 

The National Press, Palo Alto, 
Cal., printing and lithographing firm, 
has added nearly 20,000 square feet 
of building, almost doubling its pro- 
duction space. The firm, established 
fourteen years ago by Kenneth Bowen 
and James Nute now operates five 
offset presses and four letterpresses 
and employs 60. 

e 

Kent to Keynote RIT Conference 

Allen Kent, associate director of 
the Center of Documentation and 
Communication Research, will be the 
keynote speaker at a conference to 
discuss a centralized information 
service for the graphic arts industries 
to be held by the Rochester Institute 
of Technology October 13-14. Mr. 
Kent, who has spent 20 years in the 
study and development of informa- 
tion storage and retrieval systems and 
equipment, joined the Western Re- 
serve University faculty as associate 





* director of the Center for Documen- 


tation and Communication Research 
in May, 1955. The following month 
he was appointed associate professor 
in the School of Library Science. 

The conference will include re- 
ports from representatives of trade 
associations, trade journals, research 
organizations and others who con- 
duct information services. Reports 
from users of information services 
will also be given. 

The second day of the meeting will 
consist of discussion periods dealing 
with the need for a centralized serv- 
ice; kinds of information which 
should be collected; kinds of service 
required; financing of a service and 
location. 


@ 
Standard Advances Two 

Harry I. Cramer and Victor D. 
Shroyer, have been named to new 
posts as printing production manager 
and sales promotion manager re- 
spectively for the Standard Register 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Cramer, who joined the firm’s 
advertising department in 1945, later 
went to the Dayton Rubber Co. 
(Dayco Corp.) but returned to 
Standard in 1957. He is responsible 
for production and printing of sales 
promotion tools and advertising aids. 

Mr. Shroyer joined the firm in 
1956 as a creative writer in the 
special activities department and was 
made associate publications editor in 
1958. He will be responsible for writ- 
ing and compilation of sales promo- 
tion material for the company’s field 
sales force. 

e 
McCall Begins Expansion 

Construction on a building addi- 
tion at the McCall Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio, valued at approximately 
$1,500,000 is now underway. 

The addition adjoining the present 
McCall plant on the west will have 
188,000 square feet of floor space. 
It will be a one-floor high roofed 
structure, which will house additional 
manufacturing facilities and storage 
space when completed by April 1, 
1961. 

The expansion will increase the 
total plant area to 1,300,000 square 
feet. 
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30-DAY SHIPMENT ON MOST MODELS OF 
MODULAR DESIGN PRINTING PRESSES 


ntir e far 
1UNUOUS TOFMS 


VISIONS Tor Numbering, punching 
ind a combination delivery of rewinding or 
press will also punch, tab, perforate, glue and 
e carbon web with the printed paper through the 


e CUSTOM-TAILORED TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
e IDEAL FOR ADVERTISING PRINTING OR BUSI- 


NESS FORMS—There’s no need to wait—Speedflex SOLD AND SERVICED EXCLUSIVELY BY PUGLIS/-DUTRO, INC. ; 
. ae says 117 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA + MADISON 7-8556 = —Siz—~ 
Modular Design Presses have the built-in flexibility — arawta ceorcia 3224 Peachtree Rd. N.E., CEdar 7-7307 


. . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 7 South Dearborn St., RAndolph 6-7977 
to meet your needs immediately. From the exclusive new york, n.v. 1140 Broadway, MUrray Hill 3-1253 


building block Speedflex units, a ptent is custom- WYi-t-uo-i-1\ Bel?" -Mete)-1-fe)-7-walel* 
tailored to your specifications, permitting you to meet 


today’s needs and build toward the future. 


PUGLISI - DUTRO, INC. 


DESIGNERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY 


WHY WAIT? Phone, write or wire today. Ask, too, about our leasing and financing plans. 
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DO NOT STORE ON EDGE 


oper. in photographic 
darkroom only 


a unique 
Di-Noc a — 
development! 





te use ey 
DI-NOC CHEMICAL ARTS, INC. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
CLEVELAND 127, OM10 


A LABEL 
YOU SHOULD 
KNOW 


versatile new film 
.--only .0O2” thick! 


Bhi 


| 
DINOLITH 


l 





7a This remarkable new Di-Noc film — only 
half as thick as the paper this is printed on — 
offers a major “cost break-through” 
© compare it with other films: pallida esnntaainlarctsiaph 

@ In photo-engraving Dinolith Supra Thin 
eliminates the extra cost of strip film, 

regular base thin base Di-Noc Supra Thin saves wet stripping time, reduces glass 

-0055” .0035” .002” handling and breakage. 


@ In photo-lithography Dinolith Supra Thin 

| AERA saves on film and processing time for laterally 
reversed positives, assures dependable 
definition on print-throughs. 








@ In gravure, silk screening and other 
reproduction work, Dinolith Supra Thin is 


e pr in t t Ar ough i t supremely versatile — you can print through 
é 


front or back with equal results. 


‘ ar 
4 H \ jf { \ The special feature of Supra Thin is a 
/ H \ f ' \ .002” polyester base — tough, durable, 
\b yy VV 4 J wJ non-tearing, non-curling, so stable that it holds 





SREB TARE IE I —_—_ register better than thin base acetate film. 
And Di-Noc’s high contrast, orthochromatic 
emulsion produces superior line and halftone 

emulsion UP....... or...... DOWN results with dense, opaque blacks. 
Use Dinolith Supra Thin for high-quality 
reversals, overlays, strip-ins, negatives, 





: a get positives for black-and-white or color — 
you'll like the savings in cost and time. 
equally good A esul t Ss Contact your nearest dealer for details 


and prices. Or write us in Cleveland. 





\ oe i , ji 
DI-NOC CHEMICAL ARTS, INC. 
PHOTO PRODUCTS DIVISION +. 1700 LONDON ROAD «+ CLEVELAND 12, OHICG 
branch offices: New York City, 9 East 19th Street ¢ Chicago, Illinois, 4522 West 16th Street 
Utica, Michigan, 45834 Van Dyke Avenue * Washington, D.C., 500 Walker Building « Tulsa, Oklahoma, 4407 South Peoria 
Honeoye, New York, East Lake Road e Menlo Park, California, 110 Gilbert Street 
subsidiary companies: Di-Noc Chemical Arts (Canada) Limited, 565 Davenport Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Cramer Dry Plate & Film Company, 1835 Shenandoah Avenue, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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IAYPE Hear Charles Bracken 


The Illinois Association of Young 
Printing Executives opened its sev- 
enth year of activities in Chicago 
Sept. 7 with Charles W. Bracken, 
artist and advertising consultant, as 
speaker, In his talk at the dinner 
meeting Mr. Bracken dealt with prob- 
lems associated with creative phases 
of the graphic arts. 

Speakers on varied phases of the 
graphic arts have been lined up for 
several months ahead, and _ several 
interesting plant tours have been 
arranged, starting with one to the 
Bowers Printing Ink Co.’s plant in 
October. The organization is com- 
posed of men under the age of 40 
years who are destined for the top 
management category in their respec- 
tive fields. Membership at present is 
put at approximately 50. 

Monroe Roth of the Bowers ink 
firm, in his capacity as club public 
relations chairman, said the inten- 
tion of members is to obtain an edu- 
cation in all phases of the printing 
industry, keep up to date on changes 
and advancements in techniques and 
materials, and to use and disseminate 
this information to the benefit of the 
individual companies and the in- 
dustry. 

Offset is well represented in the 
slate of officers elected at the annual 
business meeting last May. In addi- 
tion to President Allen Kerr of the 
Sleepeck Printing Co., the treasurer, 
Thomas F. Pick, comes from the Hil- 
lison & Etten Co., and the secretary 
is G. Herbert Melin of Melin Print- 
ing Co. All three firms operate offset 
facilities. First vice president is J. L. 


McElwain IV of the Du Pont Co. 
e 


Ronai Joins McWhirter 

Ernest Ronai, has joined The Mc- 
Whirter Co., Kansas City, as plant 
superintendent and 
technician. 

Mr. Ronai has a background of 30 
years in the printing industry in 
Argentina and Brazil. 


administrative 


Experienced in offset, gravure and 
letterpress, he introduced the first 
deep etch plates and installed the first 
four-color offset press in South Amer- 
ica. 





Roller Cleaning 


Here are a few tips on roller 
cleaning from the Lithographic 
Division of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association: 

Those of you who make a 
practice of using pumice or 
Putz Pomade on rollers to re- 
move glaze, be careful. If any 
trace of abrasive is left on the 
rollers after treating, you may 
ruin some plates. 

Glazed rollers often have tiny 
cracks in their surface that can 
trap a fine abrasive, and once 
trapped it is hard to dislodge 
and wash out. But it wiil work 
out and grind away the images 
on your plate while running. 

It is suggested that after its 
use, the abrasive be removed as 
thoroughly as possible with 
your regular wash-up solution. 
Then apply some good stiff 
varnish to pull the rest of the 
dirt out of the cracks. Then 
wash up again. 

If your rollers are badly 

cracked, they should be re- 
moved from the press and hand 
scrubbed with steel wool and 
Lestoil. 
. Running the inking rollers in 
the Jomac machine with pumice 
and Lestoil is said to do a good 
job of removing glaze. 











Nicholas Keller Retires 

Nicholas J. Keller, for many years 
president of Keller Brothers and 
Miller, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., printing 
concern, has retired. Ralph Salerno 
has acquired Mr. Keller’s interest and 
now heads the organization. 


So. Americans Visit ALA 

Two South American union lead- 
ers, Carlos Luna, recording secretary 
of the lithographers’ local in Caracas, 
and Jose Rivas, general secretary of 
the same union were recent visitors 
to ALA offices in New York. Both 
of the Federation of 
Graphic Arts Unions of Venezuela. 

The men pointed out that graphic 
arts unions are organized in Vene- 


are officers 
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zuela much as they are here, with 
four separate unions making up the 
Graphic Arts Federation. Lithographic 
workers are leading the way in wages 
and conditions for the workers, they 
said. Most of the leadership for the 
trade union movement in their coun- 
try, they pointed out, came from the 
graphic arts unions. 

The visit to the United States was 
arranged by the Office of Cultural 
Exchange of the Department of State. 
Pleads Canadian Printer’s Cause 

Increased protection for the Cana- 
dian printing industry in the face of 
growing competition from the United 
States and the likely invasion of the 
Canadian market by Japan was advo- 
cated by Romuald Bourque. 

He told the Canadian House of 
Commons that the Canadian graphic 
arts industry is passing “through a 
great period of depression” and is 
“the 
imaginable from foreign countries.” 


facing greatest competition 

“The government should give seri- 
ous consideration to the fate of the 
industry, the largest employer among 
Canada’s manufacturing industries,” 
he said. 

s 
Keezer Will Address DMAA 

Dexter M. Keezer, vice president 
and director of the Department of 
Economics, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York, will deliver the open- 
ing luncheon address at the 43rd 
Convention of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association. 

Mr. Keezer, who is also a director 
of both the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. and McGraw-Hill Book Co., is 
scheduled to speak on Monday, Oct. 
10, first program day of the DMAA 
annual convention. The association’s 
1960 meetings will continue through 
Thursday, Oct. 13 and will be held at 
the Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, 


Fla. 


James G. Tobin 

James G. Tobin, Sr., president of 
Fort Orange Press, Albany, N. Y., 
died Aug. 5 after a long illness. He 
was a member of the New York State 
Printing Industries Association and 
the Albany club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 
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NEW plate for duplicators and 
small offset presses (°%*2.”) 


S. D. Warren’s 


OTOPIATE 8 


16 plate sizes - Negative-working, presensitized 


8 WAYS YOU BENEFIT WITH FOTOPLATE 8 


. Low Cost — priced from 12¢ to 54%¢. 
. Short Exposure — fast sensitizer reduces exposure time. 


. High Quality Reproduction — The quality of reproduction of 
type, solids and halftones is enhanced by the strongly grease-recep- 
tive image on FotoPlate 8. 


. Easy Development — FotoPlate 8 can be placed on press with no 


prior developing, or can be processed with Warren’s FotoPlate 
Developing Ink. 


. Fast Roll-Up — New sensitizer provides greater affinity for ink. 
Result: faster roll-up, less waste, short-cut processing. 


. Plastic Grain — Fine-grained plastic surface of FotoPlate 8 is 


designed for clean running and faithful reproduction of copy. tow Wen 
SEATTLE, \ 


. Press Stability — Caliper is a sturdy .008”. This provides stability a, 


and easy handling on press SHREVEPO! 
y 8 P r ay. 


. Sensitized One Side Only — This permits 100% use of plates, Tete 


TULSA, OF 
with less spoilage than with two-sided plates. wisHiNe 
mistON 
a . . Young-P 
FotoPlate 8 Presensitized lithographic plates U.S.A.an 


Another FotoPlate product from Warren's tats 


S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





See a demonstration of FotoPlate 8 in booths 104-105, 
NAPL show October 5-8, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


“Trademark 








| sntact these 
stributors for new 
stoPlate 8: 


1 UE, N. M. 

pa: hic Products Co. 
yh ply Company, Inc 

HORE MO a 


TIMO! . 

seorge R. Keller, Inc. 
Prilip & nN Inc, 
TON aa 


gt on 1s gravers Sup ly Co., Inc. 
man Sales te a wo ngland, Inc, 
| Oliver Tri 


‘ALO, N. 
arks & Fuller, Inc. 
R. Kelier, Inc. 


hy ravers Supply Co., Inc. 
pa ita 0 — 
oe M. Pitman mpany 
NCINNATI, OHIO 
¢.¢. Dom Supply Company 
McKinley Litho Suppl agg Inc. 
Ofist AD aa 


Bridgeport Engravers Supply Co., Inc. 
Cleveland Litho Graining & 

DLUMBUS, OHIO 

Salem (Tt Supply Co. 


Wenzel and Co. of North Texas 
te Offset Supply Co. 
vis ‘Camera Company 
te Wenzel and Co. of Colorado 
OIT, MICH. 
carick vogh Supply Co. 
Lithomaster Company 
0 ag» lll 
Kelley Compa 
lr Wezel and Co. Me South Texas 


DIANAPOL 
sr Pat Offset Supply, Inc. 


Wenzel Equipment C Company 
0S ANGELES. 

The California Ink Company, Inc. 
Smart Supply Co., 


Supply Co. 


Inc. 
Lew Wenzel and Co. of Southern California 


QUISVILLE, KY. 


Reliable Lithographic & Offset Supply Co. 


ILWAUKEE, 

Reimers aa Materials Co. 
mnEAPOLIS NN. 

T. K. Gray, 

Litho Su ¥. Depot, Inc. 

ORRIS, N.Y. 

Associated Graining Company 
|ASHVILLE, T' 

Southeastern Printing Ink, Inc. 


tot Printers Supply Co. 
EW ORLEANS, LA. 

Printers Supply Mart 

EW Y 


Chemco Photoproducts Co., Inc. 
Harold M. Pitman Company 
Roll-0-Graphic Corporation 


Lens & Cam nf 
ILADELPHI AP 

Penn Dell and Company 
Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

a, ; & & Jacobs, Inc. 


Titeestore Composition Co. 
ORTLAND, ORE. 

The California Ink Co., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, 


ia Y Fu ller, ‘Inc. 
Pn S, MO. 


con Graphic Arts Supply Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Texas T Nee Foundry 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
The California Ink Company, Inc. 
lew Wenzel and Company 


iS 


WASH. 
The California ink Company, Inc. 
SECAU isn 


Harold Mt. Pitman Company 
SHREVEPORT, L. 

Film fiver, os 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Toledo Lithograin and Plate Co. 
TULSA, OKLA. 


Lew Wenzel and tweed of Oklahoma 


y ae 
ge R. Keller, ine. 
wie N-SALEM, N.C. 
Young-Phillips Sales Co. 
U.S. A. and Canada (principal cities) 
f) Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


Canada: Toronto and branches — Sears Limited 


Harris Lends Two-Color Press to LTF 


XPANDED opportunities for col- 

or research at the LTF Research 
Department in Chicago have been 
made possible through the loan of 
a new 23 x 36” two-color offset press 
by Harris-Seybold Co., a division of 
Harris-Intertype Corp., Cleveland. 

The new two-color, which replaces 
an older model, will be put to work 
immediately on the controlled inves- 
tigations that constitute a major part 
of LTF’s research program to ad- 
vance lithographic printing techno- 
logy. The projects fall into three 
principal categories: color and color 
reproduction; paper and ink rela- 
tionships; and quality and quality 
control. 

In the area of color and color re- 
production, many questions need to 
be answered. For example, what ad- 
justments in photographic separa- 
tions and masks must be made to 
compensate for color changes that 
occur in process work on multicolor 
presses? Other factors to be studied 
are trapping of inks in both half- 
tones and solids; dot spread on the 
press; and “back transfer” (the in- 
crease in density of halftone dots 


printed on the first unit by additional 
ink picked up from the blanket of the 
second unit). 

The paper and ink relationship 
studies concern a number of prob- 
lems involving the effect at the sec- 
ond printing unit of moisture picked 
up by the paper at the first unit. In- 
cluded are investigations of unit-to- 
unit register with new lighter weight 
papers and “moisture pick” and “pil- 
ing”—the gradual transfer and build- 
up on the second unit blanket of pap- 
er coating softened by moisture at 
the first unit. 

In addition to these studies, the 
press will be used to duplicate the 
plant conditions that produce “tint- 
ing”, along with studies about the 
effect of ink tack, press speed, ink- 
water balance, setting time, and 
amount of ink on the final gloss of 
the printed sheet. 

In the quality and quality control 
studies, LTF is working toward a 
better understanding of the effect of 
wet ink trapping on quality factors, 
such as resolution, sharpness, grain- 
less, mottling, etc. the Technical 
Foundation reports. 





Charles F. Mosher 

Charles F. Mosher, 71, a retired 
colonel and board chairman of Hen- 
derson-Mosher, Inc., Rochester, died 
August 3. 

After graduation from Rochester 
Free Academy, Mr. Mosher was a 
printing salesman for the now-defunct 
Rochester Herald. 

In the 1920’s, he and the late 
Henry Henderson, composing room 
foreman for the Rochester Herald, 
organized Henderson-Mosher, Inc., at 
288 South Ave. Mr. Mosher was 
named chairman of the board in 1955 
after he retired from active partici- 
pation. 


U. S. Playing Card Reports 

U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, reported net income of $1,192,- 
395.80, equal to 77 cents per share 
of common stock, for the six-month 
period which ended June .30. This 
compared with net income of $1,204,- 


399.98, or 73 cents a share, for the 
like 1959 period. Directors declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 271% 
cents a share, payable Oct. 1. 


U. S. Advances Gage 

The United States Printing & Lith- 
ograph Division of Diamond National 
Corporation recently announced the 
appointment of James Gage as sales 
manager of the West Coast sales divi- 
sion, with headquarters in the San 
Francisco plant of the U. S. Printing 
Division. Mr. Gage has served in a 
sales capacity with the organization 
since 1950. Last January he was ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of 
the Northwestern sales division, with 
headquarters in Milwaukee, Wis. 


STECHER-TRAUNG LITHOGRAPH 
Corp., Rochester, has appointed Ed- 
ward E. Ashworth, Jr. as personnel 
manager of the Rochester Division. 
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ALA Launches Ad Campaign 

A national advertising campaign, 
the first of its kind sponsored by a 
trade union in the lithographic in- 
dustry, has been launched by Local 
One of the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America in September 
(see pages 93-96). 

Copies of a four-page color insert 
will appear in national graphic arts 
magazines going into printing shops, 
lithographic plants, advertising agen- 
cies and to other buyers of lithog- 
raphy. The first insert in the series 
points out to graphic arts plants and 
buyers that there is no substitute for 
skill; that the use of skilled crafts- 
men is the best guarantee of profit- 
able production. 

The union states that “the continu- 
ing technological developments in 
machinery, electronics and chemistry 
are all tools which have meaning to 
management and to buyers, to the 
extent only to which these new tools 
can be used by skilled craftsmen to 
make lithographic production better, 
less expensive to buyers, and more 
profitable. No shop and no man can 
remain on an island by itself or by 
himself and be unaware of all of the 
new skills and know-how of his craft. 
. . . This is the story we propose 
to tell.” 

The membership of Local One has 
passed a resolution for the new ad- 
vertising program and approved a 
budget not to exceed $100,000. 


Von Hoffmann Appoints Ginter 
Earl A. Ginter has been advanced 
to general sales manager of Von 
Hoffmann Press, Inc., St. Louis. Mr. 
Ginter has been with the company 
since 1946 as an account executive. 
In addition to its main plant, the 
company recently opened a modern 
all offset plant in St. Louis county. 
e 


Folding Box July Sales Drop 
Folding carton shipments during 
July were off sharply from a year 
ago, the Folding Paper Box Associa- 
tion of America reported. Tonnage 
of 165,715 was down 13.4 per cent, 
and estimated dollar volume of 67 
million was off 7.7 per cent. Except 
for minor gains in New England, 


Decatur Moves 
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Decatur Press recently built and moved into this modern plant in Bethesda, Md. The air- 


Bos 





conditioned combination letterpress and offset shop contains 5,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
The building was constructed to provide for a second floor, as needed. The previous 
location required two buildings for plant and administration. Richard R. Price, Jr. is 


owner and John E. Price, general manager. 





Philadelphia-Baltimore and Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul, all sections of the coun- 
try shared in the decline, the associa- 
tion stated. Shipments in New York 
and the southwest were off 27 and 29 
per cent respectively. New orders in 
July fell 5.8 per cent under the July, 
1959, record with tonnage of new 
orders off 5.4 per cent. 
@ 

Luis A. Ireland 

Luis A. Ireland, for many years 
executive secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Employing Lithographers As- 
sociation, died late in July. Long a 
key figure in San Francisco Bay area 
contract negotiations, Mr. Ireland 
was well respected by management 
and labor alike as a fair and forth- 
right employer representative. 

Born in England 80 years ago, he 
had been active in the San Francisco 
printing industry before accepting an 
appointment as assistant secretary of 
the San Francisco Printers Board of 
Trade in 1919. He was named secre- 
tary the next year and continued 
until the organization was dissolved 
in 1941. 

In 1927 he was named secretary 
of the Employing Printers Associa- 
tion and in 1937 of the newly estab- 
lished Employing Lithographers As- 
sociation. He retired in 1958 when 
both of these organizations were 
merged into the present Graphic Arts 
Employers Association. 
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Scranton Shops, ALA Sign 

Pay boosts ranging up to 30 cents 
an hour are provided in a new con- 
tract negotiated by Local 41, Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America, 
and five Pa., printing 
shops. Members of the union ap- 


Scranton, 


proved the new two-year pact at a 
meeting, and made the agreement re- 
troactive to July 1. 

Skilled lithographers will receive a 
15-cent hourly boost in each of the 
two years. Press tenders will receive 
10 cents an hour each year. 

New shift differentials call for a 
raise of 3 cents an hour for second- 
shift workers and 5 cents for the 
third shift. The raises bring the 
second-shift differential to $7.80 a 
week and the third-shift differential 
to $11.90 a week. 

Other contract provisions call for a 
$5,000 major medical program in ad- 
dition to health and welfare benefits 
already existing, two half-holidays 
(total 7) and changes in wording of 
the job production clauses. 

Management negotiating represen- 
Robert Hendershot, 
Eureka Specialty Co.; 
George Becker, Scranton Lithographic 
Co.: Nelson Hutchinson, P. A. 
Hutchinson Co., and John R. O’Brien, 
Art Printing Co. 

Entries are divided 


tatives were 


Printing 


into eleven 
different major groupings, including 
automobile, pharmaceutical, indus- 
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trial products, consumer products, 
retail efforts, public service, financial, 
sales, communications, 
groups and personal promotion. 
Within each such grouping, entries 
are filed in one of six classifications: 
direct mail campaign, low budget 
promotion, internal house publica- 
tion, external house publication, let- 
ter campaigns or financial and stock- 
holder report. 


non - profit 


Baker, Jones Advances Bolles 

Robert B. Bolles has been appointed 
executive vice president of Baker, 
Jones, Hausauer Inc., Buffalo, one of 
Western New York’s oldest printing 
companies. 

Mr. Bolles has been with the com- 
pany, which was founded in 1869, 
since 1950. He has been a vice presi- 
dent since 1954. The executive vice 
president post has been vacant since 
its previous holder, George I. Heffer- 
nan, was elected president in 1956. 

Formerly advertising manager of 
the Wurlitzer Co., Mr. Bolles in 1940 
was director of publicity for the City 
of Buffalo. He also is executive vice 
president of Heffernan & McMahon 
Inc., advertising-agency subsidiary of 
Baker, Jones, Hausauer. 


Set Plans for SGAA 


The steering committee for the 
Fortieth Annual Convention of the 
Southern Graphic Arts Association 
has set up preliminary plans for the 
three-day event, which will be held 
in Nashville, Tenn., May 3 to 5. The 
hotel will be the Dinkler-Andrew 
Jackson. 

General chairman of the conven- 
tion is Garnett Landrum, executive 
vice president, McQuiddy Printing 
Co., Nashville. 

The steering committee also de- 
cided that a printing equipment show 
will be held in conjunction with the 
convention. 


Lucullus N. D. Mitchell 
Lucullus N. D. Mitchell, 66, vice 


president and director of sales of the 
Franklin Printing Co., Primos, Pa., 
died recently in Lankenau Hospital. 

Mr. Mitchell had been associated 
with the company for 44 years. 
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Using Idle Press Time Well 

The New York Employing Printers 
Association has some suggestions for 
a press that is idle. This would be 
a good time to put it into shape for 
the next rush of business. Have you 
forgotten the production that was 
lost on this press due to little but 
aggravating things that needed atten- 
tion when there was no time to take 
care of them? There are always little 
maintenance jobs that don’t require 
the services of an outside mechanic. 

So, if makereadies are slow and 
production is low, it may be caused 
by a number of small details that are 
being neglected. Put one of your men 
on this press now and have him work 
through the following check list, in- 
specting, cleaning, lubricating, adjust- 
ing the following areas: 

1. Ink fountain keys, blade, roller, 

agitator, ratchets. 
2. Ductor roller surface, spindles, 
actuator. 
3. All roller 


gears, vibrating mechanisms. 


vibrator surfaces, 
4. All composition roller surfaces, 
spindles, bearings. 
5. Form roller surfaces, adjusting 
devices, settings. 
6. Cylinder bodies, gears, bear- 
ings, bearers, back lash. 
. Plate clamps, screws, wrenches, 
adjusting devices. 


. Blanket reels, _ bars, 


as 
Co 


pawls, 
ratchets, bearings. 

9. All grippers, timing, cam fol- 
lowers, bearings. 





10. Chains, sprockets, adjustments, 


spiders. 

11. Pile elevating devices, auto- 
matic leveling. 

12. Sheet guiding system, side 


guide, front guide. 
13. Insertion system, swing mech- 
anism, feed rolls, tumblers. 


14. Feeder, 


wheels, adjustments. 


suckers, forwarding 
15. Automatic oiling system, other 
lubricating equipment. 
16. Pumps, hoses, valves, strainers, 
nozzles. 
17. Pressure adjustments and throw- 
off mechanisms. 
18. All press tools, spare parts, 
press guards. 
19. Entire dampening system, roll- 
ers, pan, drive. 
20. Blankets, clean, soak and patch. 
21. Pressman’s station, cabinets, 
drawers, platforms. 
22. Equipment, cans, sponges, light- 
ing, supplies. 

It has often been suggested that 
each pressman, as well as operators 
of other equipment in the plant, keep 
a maintenance log book. In this book 
will be recorded all the small items 
that will need attention when time 
permits. The big important things 
are taken care of immediately, but 
there are many little things that can 
wait. When a press is shut down for 
an hour or a day, that is the time to 
consult the log and take care of the 
small items. 





Comedian Red Skelton comes face to face with 
a mask of one of his comic characters, Freddie 
the Freeloader. The mask, lithographed on 
plastic by Ketterlinus Litho Mfg. Co., Primos, 
Pa., is one of a set offered as a premium by 
Pet Milk Co. Campaign will start Sept. 27. 





Magazine Formats Discussed 

At a recent conference of editors 
of external company publications, 
the value of market research, as it 
particularly applies to the format of 
such publications was the major topic 
of discussion. The gist of that dis- 
cussion is worthy of consideration by 
printing salesmen who hope to land 
such accounts. Being able to suggest 
a good format may mean clinching a 
sale. 

One editor said he went directly to 
his dealers and salesmen to find out 
just what size the magazine should 
be. He also wanted to know, he said, 
whether a magazine should be 814 x 
11”, smaller or newspaper tabloid 
size. A good printing salesman can 
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the ALLURING line of Presensitized Plates 


Polychrome photo offset plates job-designed to meet every printing need. 


RANEKOTE The Professional Lithographer’s Plate. Mechanically Grained ci ce caecum ia Pena ae 
— Factory Presensitized. Offers the proven quality of a me- 
chanically grained surface plus the simplicity of a presensi- 


(1 Please send me more information about the following 
tized plate. 


Polychrome Offset Plates—(] GRANEKOTE [] DUAL- 

KOTE [J ALKOTE [] SPEEDKOTE [ POLYKOTE 

ALKOTE For quality reproduction and process color work. Two pre- 
sensitized surfaces — both fully usable. We have an offset press, size 

KOTE Workhorse of the industry. The presensitized plate for presses 
up to 20”. Will meet the most exacting requirements for most 
of your duplicating jobs. 


Name 


Firm. 


PEEDKOTE Truly a plate engineered with an eye on quality and economy. 
Solid Aluminum-Manganese Alloy, two sides presensitized — 
for duplicator presses. 


Address 


AL State 


ILYKOTE For the ultimate in simplicity, speed and savings. A plastic- 
fibre presensitized plate for line copy and simple halftones — 
excellent for systems work. 





pc 


Manufacturers of Graphic Arts Supplies 


POLYCHROME CORPORATION 


2 Ashburton Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 


be of help in this area of size, and 
possibly pick up a printing job for 
his company in the process. 

In favor of the pocket size maga- 
zine, many editors said they had 
proof that external publications 
which are big enough to lay on a 
desk will usually stay there and 
gather dust, while a pocket size can 
be carried and read while moving 
about. 

Another editor said that after a 
readership survey he discovered his 
magazine was always filed. Therefore 
the size had to be right for a file 
cabinet. The information in the mag- 
azine inspired people to keep it for 
future reference and its file cabinet 
size made storage practical. 

If the magazine content is such 
that it appeals to the lady of the 
house, then it would take its place 
on a coffee table and so should be of 
ample size. 

This requires the right kind of 
front cover to justify its coffee table 
appearance. One editor on a limited 
budget said he solved that problem 
by using abstract designs in three 
which gives an expensive 
looking cover that is distinctive and 


colors, 


reasonable in cost. The magazine was 
made to look more expensixe than it 
really was. This could be another tip 
for the printing salesman. 

Surveying readers after several edi- 
tions can help if the subject is ap- 
proached from the angle of what the 
reader does not like about the maga- 
zine. A reader can always tell what 
he doesn’t like, but rarely can he 
explain what he prefers so far as a 
publication is concerned. From his 
dislikes one can get an accurate view 
of the right size and style for the 
publication. 


ITU Suing ALA 

Typographical Union No. 36 of 
Oakland, Cal., has filed a civil suit 
against Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America, Local 17 (covering 
northern California) charging ille- 
gal raiding. It is asking $5,000 dam- 
ages because the ALA took in ten 
people, employed by Photon Typog- 
raphers, Oakland, who were formerly 
ITU members. 
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Plant Tour in Type 

Warwick Typographers are issuing 
a picture book of their St. Louis 
plant, which shows various depart- 





ments and services, mostly with can- 
did photography, portraying a typi- 
cal work day. 

The booklet, entitled “A Word and 
Picture Through Warwick 
Typographers in St. Louis,” includes 
a special section on the company’s 


Tour 


extensive photo-composition depart- 


ment which has six Fotosetters in 
addition to other offset make-up 
equipment. 
They will be distributed by the 
company this month. 
© 
Riley Advanced to Chairman 
Wm. J. Riley has advanced from 
president to chairman of the board 
of Riley Printing Co., Chicago litho 
firm. Wm. J. Riley, Jr., replaces him 
as president, with Fred Riley as new 
vice president and C. P. Crowley as 
secretary. 
. 


Groat Joins Elliot Press 
Robert Elliot Press, Inc., a new 


graphic arts firm with headquarters 
in ‘Tallahassee, Fla., has appointed 
Roy Groat as its representative in 
Panama City, Fla. As representative 
he will work with customers in that 
city on all types of creative and regu- 
lar printing. The firm features lithog- 
raphy, printing, etc. 


Donnelley First Half Sales Highest Yet 


ALES and earnings of R. R. Don- 

nelley & Sons Co. for the six 
months ending June 30 were the 
highest in the company’s 95 year 
history. Reporting to stockholders, 
Gen. Chas. C. Haffner, Jr., board 
chairman and chief executive officer, 
said net sales for the 6 months to- 
taled $71,412,000, compared with 
$63,093,000 for the same 1959 
period, Net income, he said, reached 
$4,566,000 as compared with 
$4,139,000 for the first 1959 half. 
Net income per share for the first 
six months of 1960 amounted to 79 
cents. Two quarterly cash dividends 
were paid in March and June and 
further dividends of 13 cents per 
share, on stock reflecting a 2-for-1 
stock split in June, have been de- 
clared for September and December, 
Gen. Haffner stated. The company 
will continue retaining the major part 
of its earnings to finance growth. 

During 1960, he continued, ap- 
proximately $16,000,000 is to be 
spent for improvements and _ addi- 
tions to plant and equipment. By 
the end of 1960 additional expendi- 
tures of at least $18,000,000 for 


subsequent years may be authorized. — 
Currently, however, no new financ- 
ing is contemplated for 
expansions, he said. 


capital 


Current expansion programs are 
progressing satisfactorily at Chicago, 
Old Saybrook, Conn., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. and Willard, O., stock- 
holders were informed. On June 7 
ground was broken in Chicago for 
a new building of 89,000 sq. ft. to 
provide additional office space. This 
building will house the management 
and the staff assigned to overall con- 
trol and coordination of business 
and sales personnel. This will release 
space in existing Chicago buildings 
for manufacturing purposes. 

Many facilities have been operat- 
ing recently at full capacity, Gen. 
Haffner told stockholders, adding 
that “It appears that this condition 
should continue throughout the sec- 
ond half of the year.” 

“Barring a major change in the 
economy which might warrant reex- 
amination by our customers of their 
printing requirements,” Gen. Haffner 
concluded. “We expect 1960 to be a 
satisfactory year for the business.” 
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Is it hard to build a house? 

Not too hard, when you're 
building a bird house. 

And so you had set to work, 
carefully sawing the pieces, nail- 
ing them together and chiseling 
out the little doorway. 

Three hours, two splinters and 
a bruised thumb later, it was 
finished. 

But it needed a tenant. And 
soon one came. Circling. Inspect- 
ing. And suddenly—popped right 


into its new home. That was the 
proud moment. 

Can you recapture another like 
it? You often do. But today, your 
tools are presses, inks, papers— 
and your undiminished pride. 
You use them all to build your 
good printing, your good reputa- 
tion. 

And we help, because pride 
goes into our product, too. The 
paper you're looking at right now 
is a good example. 


ATLANTIC FINE PAPERS 


EASTERN FINE PAPER AND PULP DIVISION - STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION - BANGOR, ME 


EASTERN 


« Monite;, 
Miontic : 


Production facts: This insert lithographed on new, brilliant white Atlantic Opaque, Vellum finish 
basis 80, on a 52 x 77 4-color press, 30 up at 4,000 IPH. Sheet size 49% x 76%. Color sequence was 


yellow, red, blue, black. Press plates were deep etch aluminum from 175-line screen positives 








What a color line-up 
for creative printing! 


French Cream. Mistie Blue. Ocean Green. Dustie Pink. Daffodil 
Yellow. Smokie Gray. Only Atlantic Pastel Offset has them all. Use them 
to spark your creativity. Use them to provide an extra color without extra 
presswork. 

Atlantic Pastel Offset’s well-closed surface takes inks beautifully. High 
bulk and even caliper mean trouble-free presswork. And this versatile 
paper folds and refolds without cracking. 

Your choice of basis 50, 60 and 70 in velvety Suede finish. For a perfect 
match-mate, specify Atlantic Pastel Cover. Ask your Eastern Franchised 
Merchant for samples of both papers. Or write us direct. 





EASTERN 


“y EASTERN FINE PAPERS 


EASTERN FINE PAPER AND PULP DIVISION + STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION + BANGOR, 


Production facts: This insert lithographed on new, brilliant white Atlantic Opaque, vellum finish, basis 80, on a 52 x 77 4-color press, 30 up at 
4,000 IPH. Sheet size 4942 x 7634. Color sequence was yellow, red, blue, black. Press plates were deep etch aluminum from 175-line screen positives. 





A legend comes to life on latex coated paper 


The “Rock” was a craggy, strong-featured man. Undersized for football, but a giant in spirit, he had a 








unique ability to communicate. He made the coach’s locker-room exhortation a new form of strategic 
art. Grown men would emerge from between-halves sessions shaken, but fired with will-to-win that ° 
swept Notre Dame to seven perfect seasons. As a fleet end, young Knute perfected the long-distance 
forward pass. It transformed the game from close-in power play to today’s open 


game with emphasis on performance and versatility . . . the kind you expect 
from Dow Latex 630 coated paper. Turn the page for reasons why . . . 
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COATED 


Performance counts... 


in sports and in printing 


Knute Rockne’s record reads 151 victories, 17 defeats, 8 ties— 

and seven perfect seasons. This kind of consistent performance 
superiority can be yours, too, when printing requirements 

demand the finest results. Dow Latex coated paper delivers sharp detail 
and faithful reproduction of a wide range of bright colors and 

subdued tones; as witness the painting of Knute Rockne, and the 
photograph, on the front of this insert. 


Dow Latex for paper coatings provides closely controlled ink 
receptivity and good resistance to water. Blended with other coating 
materials, Dow Latex delivers excellent dimensional stability, 
fracture-free folding, and surface smoothness. 


Dow Latex 630 coated papers are available for both letterpress 

and offset, in a wide selection of both dull and gloss papers. Ask your 
paper supplier about them, or write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Coatings Sales Department 1936. 
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This four color 150 line screen reproduction 
is printed on 100 lb. Offset Enamel. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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The practical value of any printing paper starts with 
its AVAILABILITY, for need may dictate delivery at 
furious tempo. Availability of Oxford quality coated 
text and matching cover papers is assured by fore- 
sighted Oxford merchants who maintain abundant 
inventories to satisfy every printing and budget need. 


Oxford North Star Papers, pride of the line, area 
new family of trailing-blade-coated papers, distin- 
guished for their remarkable levelness and excep- 
tional polish. North Star superiority among coated 
papers can be demonstrated for you by your nearby 
Oxford merchant. For his name, drop us a card at 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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NORTH STAR LETTERPRESS PAPERS 
'@>. 4210) aD) Polar Superfine Enamel 
iy (for this insert, basis 25 x 38—100 Ibs.) 
Mainefold Enamel 

NORTH STAR OFFSET PAPERS 
Polar Offset Enamel 


HELP BUILD Polar Offset Enamel Dull 
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OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK « CHICAGO « BOSTON 
































TYPE "Cc" 
AUTOMATIC INKING & 
AUTOMATIC DAMPENING 


THE CONSOLIDATED MAILANDER OFFSET PROOF PRESS... 


The Consolidated-Mailander Offset Proof Pres- 
ses have earned world-wide recognition as the only 
flat-bed press that will duplicate, exactly every pro- 
duction press working condition. 


Automatic inking, with automatic wash-up devices 
facilitates fast color changes for real economy in 
color proofing. Automatic dampening duplicates the 
production conditions perfectly that are found in all 
high-speed offset presses. 


With the Consolidated-Mailander Proof Press, it is 
possible to produce the very finest full-color repro- 
ductions in the absolute minimum of time and the 
fewest wasted sheets. 

Operators can turn out 2 complete sets of pro- 
gressives and a number of finished proofs from as 
few as 30 or 40 original yellows. 

Registering from color to color is expedited by easy 
adjustments of micrometer accuracy. 


Adjustments for both plates and paper stock of 
varying thicknesses are easily accomplished with a 
single lever control for each bed. 

The Consolidated-Mailander is the most economi- 
cal approach to offset-proofing whether the job is 
single-color or multiple-color with a complicated ar- 
ray of process-color subjects. It takes but a fraction 
of the time involved on either hand-presses or pro- 
duction presses with important cost-savings over both. 

These presses, preferred by craftsmen the world 
over, are made in a variety of sizes for convenient 
pre-proofing of all production press plates. 

The Consolidated-Mailander, due to its automatic 
features is extremely useful for the smaller produc- 
tion runs on paper, glass, metal or plastics and in 
most installations will pay for itself in such production 
runs alone. 
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SPECIFICATIONS Space Occupied Approx. Weight 
Type Size Plate Length Width Net Gross 
1-C 18” x 23” 10’6” 4'8” 4550 5,200 
ac 25” x 36” 172” 5'3” 8,000 8,500 
3-C 32” x 45” 14’3” 511” 12,350 13,250 
4-C 36” x 50” 17'5” 710” 15,550 16,750 





5-C 40” x 56” 18’5” 8'2” 16,420 18,150 
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Automatic dampening 





Inking system with extremely large form and 
vibrator rollers. 
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Quick single lever plate clamp. 


The precision, heavy duty construction of the Consolidated- 
Mailander offset press with its precision balanced transfer 
cylinder produces the finest offset transfer on paper, metal, 
plastics and other flat materials. Adjustments are incorporated 
to duplicate every printing condition and the results of all 
production presses. Plate and paper beds are micrometer ad- 
justed. Operator places the plate in the quick-clamp, adjusts 


his proper settings for paper and plate, and is ready to 






TYPE “A” MANUAL DRIVE FLATBED 
OFFSET PROOF PRESS 


—_S> 
A precision heavy duty hand-driven offset press for 
both color and black & white proofing. 









system with extra ae 
dampening roll and molleton pad. 


Precision 3-point micrometer paper guides for 
side and front guide adjustment. 


; 7! 
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New geared braking motor system. 
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Electrical control panel to operate entire press. 





print. From color to color takes but a few minutes of wash-up 


time. 

On short runs, the Consolidated-Mailander is equipped with 
a drop fountain with micrometer settings and ink dividers so 
that up to 300 prints an hour can be produced for color 
proofing and short runs. 

The Consolidated-Mailander presses are being successfully 


operated to print on glass, metal, plastics. For name plates, 


printed circuits and many other specialty work. 








TYPE “B” WITH 
POWER CYLINDER DRIVE 


Motor driven cylinder, micrometer guides, instant 
plate clamps, automatic safety & easy adjustments 
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American Greeting Expands 

American Greeting Corp., Cleve- 
land, one of the country’s largest pro- 
ducers of lithographed greeting cards, 
last month announced expansion plans 
for its American Color Processing 
Company plant. 

The project, to cost about $250,- 
000, started Sept. 1. It will include 
the purchase of three new offset 
presses. Two will be 43 x 60” Harris- 
Seybold presses. A smaller unit will 
be used for research and development 
purposes. 

According to Irving I. Stone, pres- 
ident, 10,000 sq. ft. will be added to 
the 17,000 sq. ft. building at 12201 
Elmwood Avenue, with completion 


scheduled for Nov. 15. 


Dando Named VP 

Richard Dando has been appointed 
vice president and general manager 
of Sun Chemical Corp.’s Printing Ink 
Division-East, which includes 11 
plants in seven eastern states. 





Merkle Press Scene of New Film 


Arden Weisenberger (second from right) president and business manager of the Press As- 





sistants and Offset Workers Union, AFL-CIO, presents a copy of a film in the “Americans at 
Work” series to Edgar A. Merkle, president of Merkle Press, Inc., Washington, D.C., at 
whose plant the film was made. At left is David Porterfield, Jr., Arrow Service, president 
of Printing Industry of Washington. At right is Donald Gregory, assistant director of public 
relations for AFL-Cl0. The film will be shown on TV stations across the country. 


Inland Steel Advances Binder 
Inland Steel Products Co., Chicago 


metal decorating subsidiary of In- 
land Steel Co., has named Richard 


L. Binder as regional manager of 


sales for the Chicago area. Formerly 
he was manager of the engineering 


service division in Milwaukee, Wis. 





MaratHon Corp. has completed 
installation of a new three-color Har- 
ris offset press, 43” x 60”, at its 
Modesto, Cal., plant. 

e 

TuLLy-Winr Co., long established 
San Francisco printers and lithog- 
graphers, have moved to 811 Folsom 
Street. 


Hankel Printing Co. Leases Entire Building In Chicago 


ANKEL Printing Company, 71- 

year-old Chicago printing firm, 

has leased the entire building at 820 

North Orleans St. for consolidating 

its facilities under one roof, Richard 

T. Hankel, president, announced Aug. 
25. 

The plant, which has been named 
the Hankel Building, comprises 167,- 
000 sq. ft. of space. This includes a 
four-story section and a newly con- 
structed two-story addition of 65,000 
aq. ft. 

Negotiations for leasing of the 
property, owned by Metalcraft, Inc., 
were handled by Nicholson, Porter & 
List and Scribner & Co. The lease 
is for an initial 10 years with provi- 
sions for two five-year options. 

Hankel company specializes in col- 
or work for both letterpress and 
lithography. It was founded by the 
late George Hankel (father of Rich- 
ard T.) in 1889. The company, oper- 
ating as a small letterpress shop at 


R. T. Hankel 





that time, was located at 55 River St. 

The plant was moved in 1926 to 
314 W. Superior St., where it occu- 
pied 10,000 sq. ft. of space. With the 
company’s entrance into lithography 
in 1949, an additional 15,000 sq. ft. 
was rented at 161 W. Harrison St. 
Other space at 1600 S. Jefferson and 
227 West Huron (10,000 sq. ft.) was 
rented later for storage purposes. 

The difficulty of operating a grow- 
ing business spread throughout three 
locations led to the decision to com- 
bine the company’s operations under 
one roof and the renting of-the new 
facilities. 
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Mr. Hankel, who became head of 
the company in 1927, is a widely 
known Chicago sportsman. He has 
been an amateur and a professional 
wrestler, and a long distance swim- 
mer. For many years he traveled with 
circuses and carnivals. With the start 
of the depression in 1929, Mr. Hankel 
resumed wrestling at night and on 
weekends to supplement the meager 
income of the company and to assure 
sufficient money to meet company’s 
expenses. 

In later years, he became an avid 
hunter of African game with camera 
and gun. He has made four safaris 
in Africa and has covered most of 
the hunting grounds of that continent. 

Samuel Levine, who has been as- 
sociated with Hankel for many years, 
is executive vice-president of the cor- 
poration. Jack Thomma is vice pres- 
ident, and Warren Thomma, secreta- 


ry-treasurer. 
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‘South of the Border...’ 





Mexico-bound are two sombreroed salesmen for Harris-Seybold, winners in the “Salesman 
of the Year” contest. At left is Albert E. Furstenberg, who tied with Brendan P. O'Donnell. 
Both are in the metropolitan New York district. They will receive an all-expense paid tour 


Keller Elected President 
Donald A. Keller, comptroller, 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., has 
been elected president of the Ro- 





chester Control, a unit of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. New 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Control is 
7. k, 


Printing Machinery Co. 


Devine. controller of Miller 


The following have been named di- 
rectors of local Controls in their 
respective areas: Robert G. Dyke, 
Harris-Intertype Corp., Cleveland; 
Walter F. Leach, Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, Brooklyn; and James 
W. Shields, Judd & Detweiler, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Established in 1931, the Institute 
is a non-profit management organiza- 
tion of controllers and finance officers 
from all lines of business 

“a 
New Phila. Bargaining Group 

A group called the Lithographers 
Association of Philadelphia has been 
established for collective bargaining 
relations with Amalgamated Litho- 
graphers of America, Local 14. 

The following executive officers 
have been elected by the group: 
Harold B. Pressman, Pearl-Pressman- 


Liberty Packaging & Litho. Co., presi- 
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of Mexico. In center is Ken Nolan, New York district manager for Harris. 


dent; C. A. Schaubel, Dunlap Print- 
ing Co., vice president; and Malcolm 
L. Pritzker, association industrial re- 
lations director, Printing Industries 
of Philadelphia, Inc., secretary. 
The group also elected the follow- 
ing board of directors: Bernard 
Green, Majestic Press, Inc.; Theodore 
A. Greifzu, Graphic Arts, Inc.; Ual J. 





Hockhaus, Penn Lithographing Co.; 
George R. Hoover, Joseph Hoover & 
Sons Co.; Norman Weinstein, Revere 
Press, Inc. and William E. Zabel, Jr., 
Zabel Brothers Co. 


GPO Announces Promotions 
The Government Printing office has 


announced the following promotions 
in the division of personnel, due to 
the retirement of S. Preston Hipsley, 
assistant executive officer and director 
of personnel: 

Milton J. Havener, from assistant 
director of personnel, to director of 
personnel; Ernest C. Mellor, from 
chief, employe relations section, to 
assistant director of personnel; John 
H. Gruver, from assistant chief, em- 
ploye relations section, to chief, em- 
ploye relations section; Harry E. 
Hull, from personnel assistant, to as- 
sistant chief, employe relations sec- 
tion; and S. Raymond Smith, from 
supervisor to chief, appointment, re- 
tirement and records section. 

Public Printer Raymond Blatten- 
berger stated that the advancements 
were in accordance with established 
policy of filling vacancies from within 
the organization on the basis of merit. 

£ 

STECHER-TRAUNG Lithograph Corp., 


San Francisco, has added a new two- 
color 54 x 77’ Miehle offset press. 





Ideal Building Fifth Plant 

Ideal Roller and Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
has started construction on a new 
plant on a five-acre tract recently 
purchased on the Stirrup Brook High- 
way in Marlboro, Mass. The new 
factory will contain facilities for the 
manufacture, repair, regrinding and 
rebuilding of all types of rollers. 

The plant, the fifth for the com- 
pany, is being built by the Paul-Mark 
Co. of Dedham, Mass., and is sched- 


Artist’s Sketch of 
New Ideal plant in 
Marlboro, Mass. 


uled for completion in the early Fall. 

As a result of extensive research in 
the field of chemically synthesized 
elastomers, the company has become 
one of the leading firms in the manu- 
facture of rollers, made from natural 
and synthetic rubber, plastics and 
other resilient materials. 

The resident manager of the new 
plant will be Edward Bellone, who is 
at present, the head of the New 
England sales offices of the company. 
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MIEHLE WEB OFFSET IS HERE...NOW! Combining Miehle’s unmatched manufactur- 





ing experience with the proven design of George Hantscho, outstanding web offset pioneer, 
the new Miehle Web Offsets offer high speed production of quality printing at lowest 
cost. ¢ Miehle Web Offset Presses are unit constructed in a full range of sizes. Blanket-to- 
blanket perfectors, they can print one to four colors on both sides of the web at the same 
time...and deliver up to 25,000 folded signatures per hour! Or the printed web may be 
sheeted and stacked, or rewound onto another roll for further processing. ® Only MGD— 
offering all processes, both sheet-fed and web-fed—can be completely impartial. So, if 


you plan to investigate web offset...be “‘web-wise” and check with Miehle. 


THE MIEHLE COMPANY 


Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, inc. 
Chicago 8, illinois 








"As a member I want to say that being a part 
of NAPL is a privilege, and the use of your many 
helps in answering our daily problems has given 
us aid in sales, advertising, improving the quality 
in each step of our product, production, efficiency 
and employee relations. The reports of panel dis- 
cussions at the Conventions in past years are just 
marvelous. I wouldn't miss this one for anything..." 


OCTOBER 


AL ASSOCIATION o* PH 


NEST 45 STREET 
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Veritone Plans $2 Million Expansion 





Veritone Co., Chicago, will occupy this 60,000 sq. ft., two-story plant now under construction 
in Melrose Park, Ill. The $670,000 structure is an addition to the 50,000 sq. ft. single 
story warehouse, shipping and cartoning plant of Robert 0. Law Co., book manufacturers, 
also of Chicago. 


HE Veritone Co. and the Robert 

O. Law Co., Chicago, will carry 
out a $2,000,000 expansion program 
this year, to give the affiliated litho- 
graphing and book making firms one 
of the most complete book produc- 
tion facilities in the country. 

Robert R. Stafford, president of 
Law, and Vernon K. Evans, president 
of Veritone, revealed that the pro- 
gram, to be completed Nov. 1, in- 
cludes: 

1. Erection of a $670,000, two- 
story plant and office addition for 
Veritone at 2020 Ruby St., Melrose 
Park, Ill. 

2. More than $1,000,000 in new 
color presses and other lithographic 
equipment for Veritone at Melrose 
Park. 

3. More than $300,000 for new 
bindery equipment, alterations and 
expansion at Law’s headquarters, 2100 
N. Natchez Ave., Chicago. 

Veritone will move its headquarters 
from 2701 Lehmann Court, Chicago 
to the Melrose Park plant, when it is 
completed, in late October. The 60,- 
000 square foot Veritone addition is 
being built by Clearing Industrial 
District on a 112,000 sq. ft. site 
owned by the Law company. 

Veritone’s offices, stripping and 
platemaking facilities will be located 
on the air-conditioned second floor. 
The ground floor will be devoted en- 
tirely to press equipment. New off- 
set presses include an eight-color, 
web-fed, perfecting press, already in 
operation; a four-color book web 
press; 77” two- and four-color sheet- 
fed presses, and two 38” two-color 
presses. A substantial amount of 
equipment will be moved to Melrose 
Park from Veritone’s present Chicago 
plant. 


The Veritone plant adjoins a 50,- 
000 sq. ft. single story plant housing 
Law’s storage, cartoning and ship- 
ping facilities. The two Melrose Park 
buildings, combined with the 170,- 
000 sq. ft. Law plant at 2100 N. 
Natchez Ave., Chicago, give the com- 
bined organization 280,000 sq. ft. de- 
voted to book manufacturing and col- 
or lithography. 

Operations of the book manufactur- 
ing and lithographic firms were com- 
bined May 4, 1959, when Law pur- 
chased 50 per cent of the outstanding 
stock in Veritone. Negotiations for 
the Law-Veritone affiliation resulted 
directly from the rapidly-increasing 
use of full color lithography in text- 
books and encyclopedias, Mr. Stafford 
said. 

Law, founded in 1900, and hitherto 
strictly a letterpress printer and book 
manufacturer, operates one of the 
largest and most complete book man- 


ufacturing plants in the country. Its 
pressrooms and binderies produce, 
store, and ship on order more than 
15 major encyclopedias and compara- 
ble sets of case bound books, in addi- 
tion to a wide range of textbooks and 
popular editions. 

Full color illustration, both in text 
pages, and on textbook covers, has 
been booming since World War II, 
according to Mr. Stafford. To main- 
tain its position in book manufactur- 
ing, the Law company several years 
ago began studying means of adding 
color lithographic facilities to its let- 
terpress equipment. The purchase of a 
half-interest in Veritone made avail- 
able a fully equipped lithographic 
plant. 

The Veritone Company was founded 
as CMH Offset Company, a subsidiary 
of Collins, Miller & Hutchins, before 
World War II. The photo-engraving 
company withdrew from ownership in 
1946, and The Veritone Company 
was formed, with Vernon K. Evans 
as president, in that year. 

James Collins and William C. Wen- 
ninger, who had held key manage- 
ment and sales positions in other 
lithographic plants, became vice pres- 
idents and stockholders in Veritone 
in 1952. 

Veritone is one of the leading pro- 
ducers of lithography for advertising, 
literature, textbooks, and catalogs in 
the Chicago area. 





Web Unit Makes Map in 42 Minutes 


Huge display map of the United States, measuring 36 ft. wide by 20 ft. high, was reproduced 
by an A. B. Dick Videograph web printing machine in two inch strips from a clear-type map 
measuring 20 x 36”. The entire map was reproduced in four and one-half minutes at a cost 
of $4.18 for materials. Copying was performed at A. B. Dick Company’s new research and 
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development laboratory in Palo Alto, Cal. 
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NYEPA Offering Three Litho Courses in Fall 


HREE evening courses for key 
men and office workers in the 
lithographic field will be sponsored 
by the New York Employing Printers 
Association during the 44th year of 
its educational program. General en- 
rollment begins Monday, Sept. 26, 
and the classes start during the week 
of Oct. 17. 
The course in Estimating Offset 
Lithography again will be taught by 


John O. Collison, assistant to the 
president, Palmer & Oliver, Inc., who 
has had 28 years’ experience in litho- 
graphic estimating, purchasing and 
production. Mr. Collison formerly 
was connected with Niagara Litho- 
graph Co., American Lithographic 
Corp., Rode & Brand and Stecher- 
Traung Lithographing Corp. 

This course, with one session every 
Friday evening 6:00 to 7:45 for 
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twenty weeks, is offered primarily 
for those who have had some prac- 
tical experience in the lithographic 
field. Estimating actual jobs in black 
and white and some simple color, 
under individual supervision, will be 
a feature of each step of the course. 
Specialists in binding, mounting and 
finishing, and paper will lead dis- 
cussions in some sessions. 

The course in Estimating Offset 
Lithography—Advanced, with a ses- 
sion every Friday evening 8:00 to 
9:45, and also taught by Mr. Colli- 
son, is for those now engaged in esti- 
mating offset lithography, or who 
have completed the elementary course 
or who have the equivalent in ex- 
perience. 

The course in Elements of Offset 
Lithography will be taught by Louis 
D. Pollner, supervisor of quality con- 
trol with Consolidated Lithograph- 
ing Corp., who has had many years 
of experience in the lithographic 
field. 

This course, with one session from 
6:00 to 7:45 and a second session 
from 8:00 to 9:45 every Wednesday 
evening through twenty weeks, has 
been one of the most popular of the 
association’s courses. Included in its 
classes are principals, taking it as a 
refresher course; key men who have 
wanted to broaden their practical 
understanding of the process, and 
beginners in the lithographic field. 

Starting with an explanation of 
the fundamental principles of litho- 
graphic reproduction, the students 
then will be given explanation of 
methods of efficient planning and eco- 
nomical layout of various types of 
work. Practical examples and demon- 
strations will be presented through- 
out the course. 

Other courses to be given by the 
association which may be of interest 
to workers in lithography are Adver- 
tising Typography; Advertising Lay- 
out and Typographic Design; Cost 
Accounting for Printers and Lithog- 
raphers; Elements of Printing and 
Printing Processes; Paper and Paper 
Making; Planning Production for 
Profit; Proofreading, Revising and 
Copyreading, and Selling Printing 
for Better Business. 

Designed expressly for principals 
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Be Competitive! 25 x 38” Is Ideal For Profitable Volume 


Building...Bleeds 8 pp., 9 x 12” Forms Easily 


You’ll probably find that, like most shops, a vast 
number of your jobs fall in the 25 x 38” range. That’s 
why more than half of all two color offset presses sold 
today are this size. 

Why is it so popular? On a Miehle 38 for example, 
you can run full 814 x 11” or 9 x 12” bleed jobs easily, 
8-up. You have the broader capacity to handle more 
of the popular sizes used for brochures, booklets, 
letterheads, etc. You can go after more business... 
be more competitive. 

And in the 25 x 38”, Miehle gives you the choice of 
single color, two color, or four color models. Their extra 
production and quality advantages are designed to 
put you out front for keeps. Non-stop feeding and 


delivery for high output on long runs...swing gripper 
sheet transfer for perfect register at any speed...and 
big form roller ink distribution for smooth, quality 
results on highlight halftones and heavy coverage 
forms...these are just a few of the many advantages 
of the Miehle 38. 

If you’re running single color 23 x 29” presses now, 
a 25 x 38” two color is your most logical growth move 
...and the most profitable. Make your next step up 
a Miehle 38 Offset Press. 


THE MIEHLE COMPANY imic 
Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. o~ 


Chicago 8, Illinois 





and top executives in printing and 


lithographing are two conference 


courses: Financial Management for 
Profit and the Executive Round 
Table. 


Application for general enrollment 
must be made in person at the asso- 


461 Eighth 


ciation’s headquarters, 


Avenue (at 34th Street), New York, 
beginning on Sept. 26. Hours for 


enrollment are 2:00 to 7:45 p.m. 


All of the courses are fully de- 
booklet available on 
request from the association. 


scribed in a 


Cal. Printing Adds Equipt. 

The California Printing Co., San 
Francisco lithographers of labels and 
have added a 
new two-color 49” Miehle offset press 


advertising material, 


and a 59” Rutherford photo-compos- 


PPPOE DERE S ODOR ERED DOSE EEeSEEeSeSe 





Monday through Friday. 


PROFIT 15 IN PERCENTAGE! 


* With the PEARL PRESS it is easy to figure-- 


50%oMore Production-9,000 sheets per hour 


ing machine. 





25 %More Space-19x 25 sheets 


ever-popular 6 x 9, 842 x 11 as 


The 19” x 25” size provides the 
wellas the 9 x12 bleed format | 





¥...all major running costs 
are the same as for any 


17¥2x22¥2" offset press. 
(NAPL 1960 cost book, p. 26) 


The many outstanding features of the Pear! 
“25”, such as the simplest, most versatile 
feeder, the swing arm gripper system, the 
double pull guides, the automatic electric 
eyes, the larger form rollers, the heavy- 
duty delivery grippers, the controlled mi- 
crometer adjustments, the greater pile 
height and the automatic non-stop deliv- 
ery are but few of the many advantages 
that have been recognized by thousands 
of Pearl users all over the world. 


%& the PEARL is easier to buy 


than any comparable press! 


re 16950 > 


.. It is still priced $3,000 lower 
than all other presses of equal 
capacity, and sold on excellent 
terms; up to five years to pay. 











United States Sales Agents 


BY POPULAR DEMAND, OUR 


FREE BONUS OFFER 
continues to apply on the next 25 


PEARL PRESSES FREE 
installation and freight, a spray 


unit and extra set of cores, free. 


Seeeeseccscccccescsesseees 





CONSOLIDATED INTERNATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY COMPANY 


4501 SO. WESTERN BOULEVARD ° 
191 HUDSON STREET ° 
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CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS ° 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK ° 


Phone FRontier 6-5600 
Phone WAlker 5-4481 











Visit Stern Plant 





Executives of the Australian offset firm, Wilke 
& Company, Ltd., view four-color offset press 


at Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, during 
a recent world tour. Wilke prints editions of 
Reader’s Digest, Time and Vogue. James 
Keightly, Stern salesman (right) points out 
press features to William Keppell (left) and 
George B. Thompson. 


POPATI Expands Research 
Point-of-Purchase Advertising In- 
stitute has stepped up its research 
activities in basic merchandising re- 
with a 400% increase in its 
research budget. The immediate re- 
sult of this increase will be the release 


search, 


in the Fall of two major research 
projects. 

One study, conducted for POPAI 
by Mass Marketing Research, will de- 
termine the exposure and circulation 
of point-of-purchase merchandising 
materials in retail outlets. 

The other study, being conducted 
by Louis Harris & Associates, is con- 
cerned with the utilization of point- 
of-purchase materials, and how to get 
point-of-purchase displays up in retail 
outlets. 


Second Color Seminar Planned 

Topics under consideration for the 
second annual seminar on Color Con- 
trol for the Graphic Industries, to be 
held at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology on Dec. 14-16, are: Fun- 
damentals of Color, Color Specifica- 
tion, Color Vision, 
Inspection, and Process Control. 

F. L. Wurzburg of the Printing 
Ink Division of the Interchemical 
Corp., New York, has again been 
named technical adviser. The pro- 
gram is to be designed and coordi- 
nated by Warren Rhodes, director, 
Graphic Arts Research Department, 
and Harold Kentner, director of ex- 
tended services of R. I. T. 


Illumination, 
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“National” and “‘Union Carbide” are 
registered trade-marks for products of 





lor fidelity of dots... use 





TRADE-MARK 


Cut your burn-in time and reduce costly 
hand-tooling with “National” High In- 
tensity carbon arcs. The excellent point 
source of light provided by these carbons 
assures sharper reproductions from plate 
to plate. Consistent uniformity adds up 
to savings in improved scheduling and 
increased capacity. 
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NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY FF 








TIONAL CARBON ARCS! 


To be sure of quality reproductions... 
use nothing but the best — arc lamps 
teamed with “National” carbon arcs. For 
details, write National Carbon Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Toronto. 





UNION 
ARBIDE 








Boost KC Printers 


The Printing Industry of Kansas 
City recently filled a corner window 
at Peck’s Dept. Store in downtown 
Kansas City with all types of print- 
ing done by local firms. 

The display pointed out that a 
good way to help Kansas City grow 
is to buy Kansas City printing. 
The display also tied in with the 
theme, “A Great Place for Growing,” 
used by the Chamber of Commerce 


in a national advertising campaign 
to promote the industrial develop- 
ment of the city. 
* 

Plan Photo-Setting Move 

Phillips & Van Orden Co., San 
Francisco, subsidiary of the J. W. 
Clement Co., has ordered a Photon 
Cleantape perforator for experimental 
work leading to its possible use on 
telephone book typesetting. The firm 
prints a number of phone books, 








“These new proofs are clean as a whistle, Jim. 


Looks like Seamol and Flanol really did the trick!” 


Sparkling reproduction comes easy every time with these smooth, 


seamless Jomac twins on your press! 


Use tough all-wool Flanol® undercovering for top resilience and 
water retention . . . and strong white cotton Seamol® outer covering 
to insure constant, even distribution of fountain solution—no flood- 
ing, no dry patches. Both are lintfree and seamless, with no weak 
spots, no stitches to give or tear. And both are stretch-tested to fit 


rollers snugly. 


Seamol and Flanol are packed in dustfree, center-opening cartons, 
in lengths of approximately 25 yards. Also in precut lengths for every 
press. Write today for details and prices. 


JOMAC 





Jomac Inc., Department L-1! 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


““Jomac Sells Quality ... and Quality Sells Jomac!” | 
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Schmidt Heads Honolulu Litho 


Carl R. Schmidt, President of the 
Schmidt lithograph Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has been elected President of 





Carl R. Schmidt 


the Honolulu Lithograph Co., Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Mr. Schmidt has long been asso- 
ciated with the Honolulu Lithograph 
Co. For 26 years, he has served as 
Executive Vice-President of the firm. 
He replaces Paul L. Mcllree, who 
has retired to become a trustee of 
the Wallace Rider Farrington estate. 

The Honolulu Lithograph Co. is 
jointly owned by the Schmidt Litho- 
graph Co. and the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin. Honolulu Lithograph was 
organized in 1934 and is concerned 
primarily with the production of lab- 
els for pineapple cans and containers. 
In a typical year, the company re- 
portedly produces over 300 million 
labels. In addition, the firm does 
general business in lithography of 
many kinds, 

Mr. Schmidt was elected to his new 
position at a recent meeting of the 
Honolulu Lithograph Co.’s board of 
directors. Also elected were George 
L. Alexander, vice-president and 
general manager, and Joseph M. 
Murphy, secretary and assistant 
Both Mr. Mcllree and 
Riley H. Allen will continue as mem- 
bers of the board of directors. 


treasurer. 


A New S1x-Cotor 43” x 60” Har- 
ris offset press has been installed at 


the Lord Baltimore Press plant in 
San Leandro, Cal. 
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Straight-Thru Trimming! Cut and Trim More Work 


Faster...Pack and Ship Right from the Machine! 


Nothing cuts or trims as wide a range of work so fast 
or sO economically as the exceptionally accurate 
Dexter Brackett Trimmer. Multiple-up labels, book- 
lets, inserts, pads, tablets, circulars, forms move right 
through the machine and onto a built-in conveyor belt 
for packing and shipping. 

In-line production, mechanical spacing and rugged 
construction make the Dexter Brackett Trimmer up 
to three times faster than conventional cutters or 
trimmers for this class of work. Fast knife speed and 
selective hydraulic clamping assure accuracy...sim- 
plified knife changing and two-hand operation are 
just two of the many safety features. 


Easy-to-set cutting signals on the spacer shaft com- 
bine with the powered sliding gauge to position the 
work with precise register. And spacer shafts are 
removable...can be filed away with signals in place 
to save time on repeat jobs. 

Fast, Accurate, Versatile, Economical. Find out 
how the Dexter Brackett Trimmer may multiply your 
production. Ask for a demonstration. 


aatlaeeee 


THE DEXTER COMPANY (MAG) 
Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. y +N 
Chicago 8, Illinois D 
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Cincinnati Picnic Draws 600 








Cincinnati 











Will Tour Champion Plant 


Litho Club will 
open its fall season of monthly meet- 


The Cincinnati 


ings on Sep:. 15 with an inspection 
tour of the Champion Paper & Fiber 
Co. plant in nearby Hamilton, O. 
The tour will be conducted by Harold 
Noe, Champion paper technician, 
and will be followed by a buffet din- 
ner at a neighborhood restaurant. 

Following an annual custom, Har- 
old Biddle of Standard Publishing 
Co. entertained the board of gover- 
nors, the picnic committee and their 
wives with a fish fry on the lawn of 
his home in late July. 

More than 600 members and guests 
of the club enjoyed the club’s 14th 
annual pcinic on Aug. 6 at suburban 
Lahman’s Grove. With 36 members 
of the picnic committee assisting pic- 
nic chairman Larry Dougherty, the 
nearly 400 children present were 
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entertained with a variety of con- 
tests and sports events, and each 
young guest received a game or toy 
appropriate for his or her age. 

In appreciation for their efforts, 
members of the picnic committee 
were entertained in early August with 
a “thank you” swim party and din- 
ner at the Cincinnati Boat Club. 





New York 








Annual Picnic This Month 

Plans for the annual, “Fun ’N 
Frolic” picnic of the New York Litho 
Club, include breakfast, as well as 
lunch, and a series of games and con- 
tests, including fly casting, nail driv- 
ing and putting. 

The affair is being held Sept. 17 
at Platte Deutsch Park, Franklin 
Square, N. Y., the site of several pre- 
vious picnics. 

Tickets for the picnic are available 
from Richard Roese, 67 Titus Ave., 
Carle Place, N. Y. 








Litho Schools 








Canada—Ryerson Institute of Technology. 
School of Graphic Arts, 50 Gould St., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Chicago—Chicago Lithographic Institute, 1611 
W. Adams St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Cincinnati—Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Cleveland—Cleveland Lithographic _ Institute, 
Inc., 1120 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Houston — Univ. of Houston, Cullen Blvd., 
Houston 4. 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles Trade Technical 
Junior College, 1646 S. Olive St., Los An- 
geles 15, Calif. 


Minneapolis—Dunwoody Industrial _ Institute, 
818 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Pp | High School, 1101 
Third Ave. South, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

Nashville—Southern Institute of Graphic Arts, 
1514 South St., Nashville, Tenn. 


New York—New York Trade School. Litho- 
graphic Department, 312 East 67th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Manhattan School of Printing, 72 Warren 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma State Tech., Graphic 
Arts Dept., Okmulgee, Okla. 


rw 
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Rochester—Rochester of Technology 
Dept. of Publishing & Printing, 65 Plymouth 
Ave., South Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Pasadena—City College, 1570 E. Colorado St., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Philadelphia — Murrell Dobbins Vocational 
School, 22nd and Lehigh, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh—Carnegie Institute of Technology 

School of Printing Management, Pittsburgh. 
San Francisco—City College of San Francisco. 


Ocean and Phelan Aves.,.Graphic Arts De- 
partment. 


St. Lovis—David Ranken, Jr., School of Me- 
chanical Trades, 4431 Finney St., St. Lovis 8, 
Mo. 


Vancouver—Clark College. 


West Virginia—W. Va. Institute of Technology. 
Montgomery, W. Va. 





Trade Directory 











Internati. Assn. Ptg House Craftsmen 
P, E. Oldt, Exec. Sec’y. 
Room 307; 411 Oak St., Cincinnati 2. 


Noevsi, 


Lithographers and Printers t 1A 
Oscar Whitenouse, exec. vir. 

1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash., D. C. 
lithographic Tech. Foundation 

William H. Webber, Exec. Dir. 

131 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
National Assn. of Litho Clubs 

Raymond E. Geegh, Executive Secretary 
1915 33rd St., S.E., Wash. 20, D.C. 
National Assoc. of Photo-Lithographers 
Walter E. Soderstrom, Exec. V.P. 

317 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
National Metal Decorators Assoc., Inc. 
James G. Smith, Secretary 

P.O. Box 506, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Printing Industry of America 

Bernard J. Taymans, Mgr. 

5728 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Ideal’s New Lithogf 


Today's customers expect miracl 
Tricky off-beat colors done with sci 










-..and always, yes always “righi® 


tougher the job, the surer they are 


of lithography! Ideal makes lithograp 
with this new synthetic roller, TAME 





from the start for superlative color 





speeds, TANTONE distributes ink like #@ 
water like no other synthetic on the’ 

and does it with non-stop assurancéy 
after hour. Even the “crazy color’ %& 











and impressed with TANTONE! Put 
busiest lithographic presses and fin 
bigger your lap will be. 





oller for Today’s New Inks 
























TAN LIKE LUGGAGE - . tough and scuff-proof 
like fine leather, designed from the start for 
superlative performance with today’s tricky 
fast-set inks. 

SMOOTH, SOFT, RESILIENT SURFACE; swift 
and easy to clean... and SHOWS when it is 
clean! TANTONE gives you the happy dividend 
of longer productive press time every day! 
No. trouble stops, TANTONE keeps pace with 
your fastest presses... challenges them to 
go even fastef! 

TANTONE consistently delights everyone, 
from pressmen right up to presidents because 
you can count of this. new.ldeal Roller to 
give you—More perfect impressions EVERY 
DAY from every press in your plant! 








Get the full TANTONE i .. Write, Wire, Phone or Call On 






IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


2512 W. 24th St 
Chicago 8, Ill 


21-24 Thirty-ninth Avenue 6069-6073 Maywood Ave 5238 Peachtree Road, NE 33 Stirrup Brook Highway 


Long Island City 1, N.Y Huntington Park, Cal Chamblee, Ga Marlborough, Mass 
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20—count ’em—20 big reasons why 
leading lithographers choose famous 


3M Type “R” Photo Offset Plates for| 


BRAND 


3 out of 4 jobs! Why don’t you, too? 


Easier handling because of lighter weight . . . supe- 
rior registration because of ‘‘zero’’ stretch... 
cleaner runs because oxidation has no adverse 
effect . . . safer to use because they can be run 
without bichromate . . . longer shelf life . . . no dark- 
room needed...nodarkreaction...nocontinuing re- 
action...constant exposure time... no gumming for 
shutdowns . . . may be stored indefinitely . . . not 


affected by heat and humidity . . . perfect dots... 
better solids from less water .. . easier desensitiza 
tion, residual coating is not trapped . . . less ink 
and water used... truercolor fidelity... no shop coat. 
ing ... no variables and inconsistencies . . . yo 
save time and money. All 


PRINTING 
big reasons why you will 3m pan 
like these famous plates! B 
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Twin City 











Visit Northwest Paper Mill 

The all day tour of the Northwest 
Paper Company’s mill at Cloquet, 
Wis. drew 67 members of the Twin 
City Litho Club on Aug. 6. 

The members were the guests of 
the paper company for the entire 
day, which included lunch. 


e 

Plan Color Slide Program 

The Eastbay (San Francisco) Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, after 
viewing a sample slide show produced 
by Craftsmen Benjamin Wray and 
Edwin Mason last month enthusiastic- 
ally endorsed a plan suggested by the 
two photographers to collect color 
slides depicting operations in graphic 
arts plants, to package them into in- 
dividual shows, complete with tape- 
recorded commentaries, and to main- 
tain a library of such shows for club 
members to present to interested busi- 
ness organizations and to students in 
local schools. 

The Eastbay club plans to tell the 








Is Your Litho Club Getting Publicity? 


EF your Litho Club getting all the publicity it should in Mopern LitrHocraPHy? 

Do yeu have a regular correspondent sending in news items and photos of 
club programs and social activities? Many clubs do, and they are rewarded 
with good coverage on these pages month after month. Others have sporadic 
or non-existent publicity programs. 


If your club is one of the former, keep up the good work. If you haven’t 
been noticing writeups of your club activities, however, how about appointing 
a correspondent at your first fall meeting, to remedy the situation for the 
coming year. 


As a help to him, here are some tips on preparing material for MopERN 
LITHOGRAPHY: 


1. Type your article or notes, double-spaced, on one side of a sheet of paper. 


2. Include the name of the club, the date of the meeting or social event, 
complete names (no nicknames, please) of speakers, new members, officers, 
committee heads, etc. 


3. Rather than just giving the title of the talk, along with a comment like 
“it was thoroughly enjoyed by all,” try to take down a few direct quotes from 
the speaker. 


4. Include good black and white glossy photos, when available, being sure 
to identify all persons on the back (use soft pencil) or on an attached caption. 


5. Try to have your material in our hands by the 15th of the month pre- 
ceding the issue. Best general rule is to mail it @ day or two after your 
meeting, to be sure to get full coverage in our next issue. 


6. Mail your article (or notes) to the Editor, Mopern LitHocrapny, Box 31, 
Caldwell, N. J. 








Your 3M lithographic supply dealer 
has the complete performance story! 


It’s one thing to read the words in an adver- 
tisement... it’s another to see these words in take our word for how good, how consistent, 


action right in your own shop. Those words on 


Actually, we’d much rather you wouldn't 


how dependable these plates are. We’d much 


the opposite page, for instance. There are rather you would get in touch with your nearby 
some pretty strong claims in those words. We 3M lithographic supply dealer and ask him to 
ask you to believe what we say about 3M _ come over and prove our words. We're con- 
Brand Type ‘‘R’’ Photo Offset Plates. But you fident he can do it to your satisfaction. Call 


don’t have to. 


PRINTING PRODUCTS DIVISION e 


Miianesora (fining ann 


ST. PAUL 6, MINN, 


him now. Or mail the coupon. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. PBI-90, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Will you please arrange for a demonstration of 3M 
Brand Type ‘‘R” Plates in my own shop. 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 








CITY i a) | | 


TManuracturine company 
...WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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More than 2,000 
satisfied readers! 


of making 


By K.W. Beattie 





... are you one? 


Yes, more than 1,500 progressive 
lithographers have bought “The 
Magic of Making Halftones” in 
the past few months. Many have 
written to tell us how much they 
have profited from this practical, 
profusely illustrated book. It cov- 
ers the complete subject of mak- 
ing offset halftones—tools, pro- 
cedures, equipment, general 
rules and shop standards. Do 
you have your copy? 


Order this useful book today at just 
$4.25 a copy, shipped post paid any 
where in the world 


Your money refunded in 10 days 
if not satisfied. 


e Scores of photos showing ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong’ e Working tools: where 
to buy them and how to make them 
e Setting camera e Focusing e Re- 
screening halftones ¢ Shooting col- 
ored copy e Stripping e Platemak- 
ing e Special tricks 


Make checks payable to 
Litho Books 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


YES send me a copy of ‘Halftones’ at 
the price of $4.25. 


(Check must accompany order.) 









complete printing story through the 
slide shows. Plans are being made 
to include ink, paper, art, photogra- 
phy, typesetting, platemaking, press- 
work, binding, mailing, management, 
sales—everything concerned with the 
printing industry. 

If the response is as great as antici- 
pated, the club plans to have at least 
one show on each subject and several 
shows presenting the complete opera- 
tions of the average job printing 
plant. Viewing time is expected to 
be about 45 minutes. 

Since the program is being carried 
on with a very limited budget, the 
club is asking the larger firms in the 
area to donate copies of slides that 
they may have or to have new ones 
made to donate to the library. How- 
ever, so that smaller firms that wish 
to cooperate in the plan will not be 
left out, the club has organized a 
committee of member photographers 
to visit the smaller shops to film their 
operations for inclusion in the shows. 
A local photographic supply house 
has offered to contribute an initial 
supply of color film to get the plan 
rolling. 

It is hoped that before the next 
Printing Week, in January, 1961, 
enough shows will have been pack- 
aged so that the club will be able to 
organize teams of club members to 
present them to many local schools 
and business organizations to pub- 
licize printing in the California area. 

The first slide show being pre- 
pared especially for the library is 
titled, “Editorial and Advertising 
Typesetting for the Printing Trade,” 
a composite of the operations of four 
local trade plants. It will consist of 
60 slides, and will cover the opera- 
tions of a typical typographic trade 
plant. 

. 
Named Ed. Committee Chairman 

Frank C. Rauchenstein, president 
of Cavanagh Printing Co., has been 
named chairman of the education 
committee of the Graphic Arts As- 
sociation of St. Louis. The committee 
is responsible for all the courses and 
classes sponsored by the association. 

Evening classes, which begin in the 
fall, will be held at the association 
building at 4537 West Pine. 








Litho Club Secretaries 


ATLANTA 
Bob Scheuer, 2118 Brannen 
Rd., SE 
BALTIMORE 
Robert Press 
BOSTON 
Vincent Aliberte, 2010 Revere 
Beach Pkway, Everett 
BUFFALO 
John Demske 
CANTON 
Clayton Betz, 531 Grosvenor 
Dr., NW, Massilon, O. 
CHICAGO 
John Jachimiec, Container 
Corp. of America, 1301 W .35 St. 
CINCINNATI 
Harold Biddle, 3308 Galbraith 
Rd. 


CLEVELAND 
Raymond Gallagher 
COLUMBUS 
Ed Carter, 873 William St. 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY 
Irving Gross 
DALLAS 
A. G. Copeland, 3116 Com- 
merce St. 
DAYTON 
Loomis Pugh, 1809 W. Colum- 
bia, Springfield, O. 
DETROIT 
Erhardt Toensfeldt, c/o Drake 
Ptg. Co., 2000 W. 8-mile Rd., 
Ferndale 
FORT WORTH 
Paul Hansen, 5317 6th Ave. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
Joseph Stevens 
HOUSTON 
Grady Caldwell, Caldwell Ptg. 
Co., 407 M&M Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
Al Griffin, 520 Monterey Rd., 
Pasadena 
MILWAUKEE 
Jack Miller, 2572 N. 21 St. 
NEW YORK 
Edward Blank, c/o NYEPA, 
461 8th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
J. Earl Hunter, 536 NW 48 St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Joe Winterburg, 618 Race St. 
PIEDMONT 
Mrs. Jo W. Shaw, 502 Security 
Bank Bldg., High Point, N. C. 
ROCHESTER 
Ed Potter, 198 Weston Rd. 
ST. LOUIS 
Ray Eckles, 7023 Radom 
SHREVEPORT 
Roena Bradford, PO Box 397 -: 
SOUTH FLORIDA 
Ken Miller, 13451 Alexandria 
Ave., Opa-Locka 
LSA 


mingham Place 


Fred Schultz, Buckbee Mears 
Co., Toni Bldg., St. Paul 
WASHINGTON 
Art Nugent, 1130 S. Thomas St. 
Arlington, Va. 
CENTRAL WISCONSIN 
Bill Zimmerman, Rt. 2, Box 
531, Menasha 
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oh Come now 


Jerome, thats 
not opaque! 














Take alookat | 
ALLIED 
SOLAR OFFSET 
the utility sheet... 
prints right... 
jaite fol alkel aves 


Gee... Cecil 
Thats REAL opacrry! 
GOLAR sure is the best 
sheet at a moderate cogt! 


ALLIED PAPER CORPORATION 











CECIL’S 
RIGHT AGAIN! 
You can’t beat Solar 


Offset when you want 


to turn out a good 
production job. It’s 
opaque... and it runs 
like a charm. 

I’m convinced... 
Solar’s the utility sheet 
... prints right, 
priced right. 


ALLIED PAPER CORPORATION 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





Solar Offset is stocked in popular 
sizes and weights by these 
leading merchants 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Whitaker Paper Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Franklin-Cowan Paper 
Company 


Hubbs and Howe Paper 
Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Atwood Paper Company 
Hobart Paper Company 
Midland Paper Company 
Reliable Paper Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Petrequin Paper Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper 
Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Southwestern Paper 
Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Dixon Paper Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Union Paper and Twine 
Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Hull Paper Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN 


Carpenter Paper Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Houston Paper Company 


COATED PAPERS 
Cellugioss Offset Enamel 
Celluprint Enamel 
Cellufold Offset Enamel 
Comet Colored Enamel 
Excelprint Enamel 
Excelgloss Offset Enamel 
Imperial Enamel 
Imperial Offset Enamel 
Velour Enamel 

Velour Offset Enamel 
Cellufold Litho C1S 
Cellugloss Litho C1S 
Excelith C1S 


‘Imperial Litho C1S 


AY Cobol :bael oe i taelee Onis 


UNCOATED OFFSET PAPERS 
Custom Offset 

Lithobulk Offset 

Solar Offset 

Granada Antique 

Forester Offset 

Britehue Tints 


ALLIED...A COMPLETE LINE OF PREFERRED 
PRINTING PAPERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
INDIANA 


Indiana Paper Company 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Bermingham & Prosser 
Paper Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Wertgame Paper Company 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Weissinger Paper Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Rowland Paper Company 


MILWAUKEE, 
WISCONSIN 


Nackie Paper Company 
Standard Paper Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA 


Butler Paper Company 


NEW ORLEANS, 
LOUISIANA 


Butler Paper Company 


PITTSBURGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Central Ohio Paper 
Company 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa Paper Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Butler Paper Company 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


(This list is being expanded. If a 
merchant in your area is not listed, 
write Allied for full information.) 





UNCOATED LETTERPRESS 
PAPERS 

Typobulk Eggshell 

Climax EF & Eggshell 

Solar EF & Eggshell 
Forester EF & Eggshell 
Britehue Tints 


BUSINESS PAPERS 

I Cevanelesnete) am ste) etsl 
Northbrook Duplicator 
Northbrook Mimeo 
Northbrook Ledger 


LIGHTWEIGHT PAPERS 
SGesher-ut-¥i ete) (:) 
British Opaque 


COLORCRAFT PAPERS 
Impulse Bond 
Influence Bond 
Impulse Offset 
Influence Offset ' 
Impulse Card & Cover 
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Electronics, and 


Out of Chemistry, 





A technical revolution in the graphic arts is in 
full swing across the nation— 
superb full-color offset lithographic inserts for 
your daily newspaper 
unparalleled sureness and accuracy in repro- 
ducing every type of copy 
preparation and press time dramatically reduced 
lower costs and greater appeal! for periodicals, 
advertising, educational aids, and the myriad 
forms of graphic art essential to our commerce, 
industry and culture. 
Unequalled in history, these advances are in the 
making through the creative power of modern 
science applied to offset lithography. 


EIGHT DECADES OF PROGRESS 


Working in the forefront of this movement are 
the approximately 40,000 skilled men and women 


Mural in the ALA Interna 


of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America. 
For seventy-eight years, ALA members have pro- 
vided the skills and knowledge to achieve con- 
stantly higher quality while steadily lowering 
costs—thereby making Lithography the most 
rapidly growing method of reproduction in the 
Graphic Arts. 


A HEARTY WELCOME FOR NEW METHODS 


Today, in more than 3,000 ALA shops through- 
out North America and Hawaii, the ALA is con- 
tinuing and enlarging its long-standing program 
of in-plant training and technical education—a 
program reflecting the principle that A Good 
Craftsman is Good Economy. 

With the advent of automatic control for high- 
speed precision and flexibility of production, ALA 
members are continually broadening their 





in the ALA International Offices in New York 
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command of advanced techniques and equip- 
ment, such as— 
electronic devices for accurate register, mask- 
ing and measurement of tone and color 
multicolor web-fed lithographic presses that 
lithograph and perfect fine quality finished 
sheets at unprecedented speeds 
new dampening and inking systems 
multimetal plates, pre-sensitizing, and brush 
surfacing for improved speed, greater and more 
economical press runs. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP—A WAY OF LIFE 


The technological wealth of modern lithography 
arises from full use of the resources of science. 
And from one thing more: the tradition of dis- 
ciplined skill handed down by four generations 
of ALA craftsmen. 


In furtherance of this tradition, ALA Local 
No. 1 and its officers foster improvement in every 
aspect of their art—through research...organ- 
ized training in the plant and in special centers 
... technical forums...and prompt dissemination of 
information on the latest materials and equipment. 

Above all—as newcomers speedily learn— 
there’s a special stimulation to accomplishment 
in daily contacts with fellow ALA members... 
in training under those who are masters of their 
craft... whose devotion to fine workmanship is 
infectious ... whose committment to craftsmanlike 
ideals is bred by long-standing association with 
similarly skilled and responsible men. 





AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 
Local 1 » 113 University Place, New York 3,N. Y. 
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NATION-WIDE PRAISE FOR ALA POLICIES 


National acclaim for ALA’s contributions to the 
advance of the Lithographic Industry is without 
parallel in labor history. Here are a few represent- 
ative comments from leaders in business, labor, 
and public affairs— 


“A union that not only accepts labor-saving devices 
but actually pours funds into promoting their use. This 
magnificent dream is actually coming true in the Lith- 
ography Industry...” |—THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


“The ALA is a magnificent lesson in Democracy.” 
—UNDERSECRETARY OF LABOR, JAMES T. O’CONNELL 


“.,.Here I find a Union that...is actually investing 
money to help promote and to discover new methods 
of automation. This is truly unique and most distinc- 
tive, and I feel that this...is in line with American 
progress...recognizing that in automation we create 
more jobs, and we create new jobs.” 

—MARK HATFIELD, GOVERNOR OF OREGON 


“The recently negotiated contract between Local 1 of 
the ALA and the Metropolitan Lithographers Associa- 
tion is exceptional...It is the fruit of a relationship 
between the union and the employers of unusual con- 
fidence and respect—also evidenced by the fact that 
their contracts have been negotiated for forty years 
without a single strike.” —THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“New York State is proud of the ALA’s excellent rec- 
ord in the field of management-labor relations. They 
should also be proud of their enlightened attitude to- 
wards technological advancement in their craft, and 
the rapidity with which they have acquired new skills. 
The consequence is to be seen everywhere in the 
beauty of modern American Lithography.” 

—NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


UNION DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


Founded in 1882, the Amalgamated Lithographers of America adheres to the prin- 
ciple of service to its membership and the Lithographic Industry at large. 


All officers must be skilled craftsmen themselves. They are elected by sealed ballot 
referendum of the local rank and file membership. 


Local No. 1, founded in 1882, carries forward this tradition of union democracy 
in the metropolitan area of New York. Here more than 8,000 ALA members serve 
the varied and exacting needs of the world’s greatest concentration of publishing, 
communications, and graphic arts enterprises. 


Designed by Robert Hallock Photography: Robert Emmett Smallman 





Lithography: Eastern Colortype Corp. 















...and at their best 
when they 
roll into action! 


Make all your printed pieces 
stand out from the rank and file. 
Run them on Williamsburg Off- 
set or Franklin fine papers. 
You'll be surprised at the added 
snap and brightness. And at the 
economy! Try new Princess 
Anne Bond, too. Your local dis- 
tributor of Union-Camp fine pa- 
pers will be glad to send you 
sizes, weights and samples. 





& UNION-CAMP 


FINE PAPERS 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway N.Y 7 NY 


The Indian President’s Guard—printed on Franklin Index. Basis 25% x 30%-180M. 


FREE! For reproductions of this series of six different ‘honor guards”, suitabie for framing, write Dept. 86. 














They Look ALIKE... 
They Feel ALIKE... 





UL... 


There’sa BIG Difference 


TRU-TONE synthetic rollers 
WILL NOT MELT 


because of SUMMER HEAT 
and HUMIDITY! 


The real test of any synthetic roller 





made by is its ability to stand up under the 
© scorching heat and wilting humidity of summer. 
Exclusive with TRU-TONE passes that test with flying colors. 
Saaece Past performance records show 
IGRAFCO| that TRU-TONE is the synthetic roller 


that WILL NOT MELT or break down 
because of summer heat and humidity. 
Our files contain proof of this statement. 


For complete technical advice and further information, call or write: — ® 
GRAFCO ROLLER CoO.., INC. 
A Division of Graphic Supply Co., Inc. 


22 BOND STREET, NEW YORK 12, N.Y. ® SPring 7-0130 RA 
144 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. © Liberty 2-0068 G FCO 
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That’s the kind of reproduction you're guaranteed 
when you curve a new Stark Brush Grained Alu- 
minum Plate around the cylinder. 


Produced on the newest graining equipment now 
operating, the brush grain gives a smooth surface 
} never before possible. You can cut down the risk 
a of water emulsification in the ink and be certain 
of fine reproduction of tones and solids with deep 
etch, negative whirler coating or negative wipe on 
process. Stark Brush Grained aluminum plates are 
available for most sizes of offset presses. Carried 
in stock they can be delivered overnight to New 
England and the New York metropolitan area. 

















Stark also sells ball grained or 
ungrained Alcoa litho sheets. 






@~ JOHN STARK LABORATORIES 


339 PEARL STREET - HADLEY, MASS. - TELEPHONE: HOLYOKE, MASS. JEfferson 2-6988 
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FOR THE CONNOISSEUR’S TOUCH IN PRINTING LABELS...TROJAN® FOIL 


The beauty of Trojan Foil is obvious. Notice 
the splendid reproduction of both color and 
detail. But the real beauty is in working 
with it—something you'll discover the first 
time you use this fine foil. Superior surface 
smoothness lets you use as many colors as 





you want, run as many press passes as you 
need and print with less ink. All this—-with 
fewer registration problems than any foil 
you’ve ever used. Ask for 

Trojan on your next job. It B 

pays off on the press! 


The Gummed Products Company 
Troy, Ohio « A Division of St. Regis Paper Company 
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Whatever You Do : 
On Your Vacation— 


You'll have complete relaxation if you have Wagner Equipment 
in your plant. 


Whether you like fishing, golfing, sailing, reading or just loafing 
on the beach, you will be able to enjoy life, smiling oftener. 


... Yes! It’s a great life if you have Wagner Equipment for your 
metal decorating work. 


But if you don’t, then make up your mind to do something about 
it — and enjoy your vacation. 


When thinking of Progress—think of Wagner! 


NS 


NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 
COMPANY 


Wagner Litho Machinery Division 


NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 


Secaucus, N.J. 
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NMDA Announces Washington Program 


ECAUSE the round table dis- 

cussions of plates, blankets, press- 
es, etc. at recent metal decorating 
conventions have been so successful, 
the group has made them a promi- 
nent part of the 26th annual conven- 
tion, to be held Oct. 17-19. 

The National Metal Decorators As- 
sociation will meet at the Hotel Shore- 
ham, Washington, D. C. No plant 
visits are listed on the program; all 
three days will be devoted to business 
sessions and the educational program. 

The round table discussions will oc- 
cupy the second day of the meeting. 
On Monday morning the annual 
NMDA business meeting will be held 
from 10:30 to Noon. After luncheon, 
for members and suppliers, in the Pal- 
ladian Room, the general session will 
convene in the ballroom at 2 p.m. 
Opening speaker will be Dr. Clifton 
Ganus, whose topic will be “The Se- 
eret of American Achievement.” 

Food Additive Law 

Einar Wulfsberg will consider a 
topic of prime importance to metal 
decorators whose products are used 
as food or beverage containers: “The 
Food Additive Status of Finishes for 
Metal Food Containers.” 

The first day’s session will be con- 
cluded with a talk by George Mattson, 
of PIA, entitled “Lithography Looks 
to the Future.” 

The round tables, on Tuesday, will 
be divided into three sections. At 


10 a.m., the tables will be arranged 
as follows: PLates — Glenn Brown 
and Robert Schimmel; BLANKETS— 
Charles Lipscomb and Edward Coate; 
and Inks—George “Buck” Frank and 
Gilbert Stratton. 

The lineup for 11 a.m. is as follows: 
PressEs—Eric Abrahamson and Fred 
Adame; Ovens—James Burns and 
James Russell; and Coaters — 
George Eitel and Walter Spies. 

The final group of round tables 
will start at 2 p.m.: Coatincs—Wil- 
liam Kerlin and Henry Bates; Rot- 
LERS—Clarence Pyles and Bruce Hub- 
bard; and Metats—George McClain 
and Harley VanVleet. 


On Wednesday morning James 
Low will discuss a “Prescription for 
Good Leadership;” Emil F. Sova will 
tell “How To Set Machine Time 
Standards”; and Walter McEvilly 


NMDA BACKERS 
Send im your Registration fore term in the 
Notion’s Copitol. ‘ 





| IW Regatered—We'll Promise— 
—') To solve your problems in our smoke 


hiled coucus chombers 


\W 


Our plottorm (of speokers, thot is! 
See the enclosed Program 


al 
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will discuss “Lithographic Blankets— 
the Heart of the Offset Press.” 

At 2 p.m. these talks are scheduled: 
“Research Approach to Fast Cure 
Coating,” by Dr. Howard L. Gerhart; 
“Something New Under the Sun,” a 
movie produced by the DuPont Co.; 
and “Research in Lithography,” by 
Michael H. Bruno. 

Another business’ session, for 
NMDA members only, will be held at 
3:30, with election of officers and di- 
rectors on the agenda. 

After a reception at 6:30, the an- 
nual banquet will be held in the Ter- 
race Banquet Room, with Van Harris, 
humorist, as speaker. 


Hospitality Room 

A special feature of this year’s pro- 
gram will be a hospitality room in 
which NMDA members and suppliers 
can register and get together socially 
before the convention. The room will 
be open from 4 to 9 p.m. Sunday. The 
room also will be open for members 
and suppliers during the three days 
of the convention. 

Once again the Metal Decorating 
Suppliers Guild will sponsor evening 
entertainment and a buffet on Mon- 
day evening at 6:30. 

Harold W. Lee is president of 
NMDA, and William A. Westphal is 
vice president. Mr. Westphal heads a 
convention committee which includes 
eight other decorators. 
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Record Growth for Can Industry 
HE NATION’S third largest steel 


consuming industry has made 
statistics available which account for 
the end use of a total of 4,948,955 
tons of steel used by can manufac- 
turers during 1959. Can Manufactur- 
ers Institute, which prepares these 
statistics, notes that despite labor and 
supply problems, more cans were 
produced last year than ever before: 
43,253,867,000 (No. 2 cans) in all. 
During the period can manufac- 
turers consumed 4 per cent more steel 
than in 1958 and 2.6 per cent more 
than in 1956, the former all-time 
peak year. Members of the institute 
expect another year of record pro- 
duction in 1960, the year which 
marks the 150th anniversary of the 
invention of the metal can. 


Per Capita Consumption 


Per capita consumption of metal 
cans last year reached 254. The total 
number of cans consumed per house- 
hold was 871. Percentage increases 
in can production were significant 
for end use for soft drinks, beer, oil, 
meat and poultry, coffee and pet 
foods. In this same percentage cate- 
gory, cans for beer continue to lead, 
scoring an 83 per cent increase in 
production since 1950. Cans for soft 
drinks, a comparatively new product, 
showed a growth of 55 per cent dur- 
ing the comparable period. 

Besides consumption statistics for 
12 commodity groups, the Can Man- 
ufacturers Institute’s “Annual Report 
of Steel and Tin Consumed in Metal 
Cans” notes geographical distribu- 
tion of can consumption and quar- 
terly shipments in terms of short tons 
of steel. 


Report Available 
The complete report is bound in 
a 28-page booklet compiled with the 
assistance of source material from 
the U. S. Government Bureau of 
Census, Bureau of Mines and the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 
For further information or a copy 
of the complete “Annual Report of 
Steel and Tin Consumed in Metal 
Cans,” readers may write Suite 1100, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
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Purifier Features Decorated Grille 








New Purifier with decorated, embossed aluminum wrap-around sheet. 


ITHOGRAPHY played an im- 

portant role in the development 
and design of a new home air purifier, 
which was shown to the public for 
the first time in July at the National 
Housewares Show in Atlantic City. 

The appearance of the Nautilus Air 
Purifier, manufactured by Major In- 
dustries of Chicago, is enhanced by 
an embossed lithographed wrap- 
around aluminum sheath which has 
the third-dimensional quality of a 
nubby-textured tweed fabric. At the 
same time, the use of lithographed 
aluminum provides structural strength 
for the new appliance, according to 
the company. 

During the development of the 
Nautilus Air Purifier, Major Indus- 
tries engineers and consulting design- 
ers placed strong emphasis on the 
need for combining attractiveness 
with strength. 

Croname, Inc., of Chicago, did the 
decorating. The tweed “litholoomed” 
panels are called Croweave Fabric 
Metal, which Croname produces in 
three texture weaves for various types 


of grilles, panels, and coverings for 
appliances, radios, television sets, air 
conditioners, automobiles and furni- 
ture. 

The lithographed panels used on 
the Nautilus Air Purifier are pro- 
duced in three color combinations. 
Bare metal also aids in conveying the 
fabric appearance. 

Gerald L. Cohn, president of Major 
Industries, said “the litho- 
graphed aluminum panel has given 
us a tremendous advantage because 
it serves a functional as well as an 
aesthetic purpose better than any 
other material we considered. 

“The panels give us an attractive 
piece of furniture which fits pleasing- 
ly into the decor of any room, thanks 
to the contributions of metal decora- 
ting.” 


Inc., 


Croname introduced its embossed 
fabric-metal in 1957. Its CroRoto Di- 
vision, which markets the material, 
offers four stock color combinations 
along with special color combinations 
which can be “litholoomed” to cus- 
tomers’ requirements. 
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MULTI-COLOR effects of high quality 
are now attainable at LOWER COST 


Cantine’s Esopus Tints Text and Cover 
Stocks add a subdued but richly tinted 
non-glare background to color printing 
which augments the inks without 
changing the tonal values. 


In Nature there is much more green, 
blue, red, yellow and other color than 
plain white; one’s eyes become accus- 
tomed to color. In printing, the use of 
white paper is more traditional than 
scientific. The soft pastel shades of 
Esopus Tints add to the ease and en- 
joyment of reading and the effective- 
ness of illustrations, while reducing 
some of the cost of production. 
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CANTINE’S ESOPUS TINTS 
are made in the following weights and 
sizes, and sold by leading paper mer- 
chants everywhere: 

TEXT 
Canary, Green, Blue, India, Pink, 
Peach, Goldenrod, Ivory 
Basis 23 x 35 25 x 38 35 x 45 
70 119 140 232 
80 — 160 266 
COVER - BRISTOL 
Canary, Green, Blue, India, Pink, Peach 
Basis 20x26 23x29 26x40 23x35 
80 160 205 320 248 
THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY OOS Peery eee ee 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 25 x 38-80 (160M) 
Specialists in Coated Papers Since 1888 ° 
Photo and duo-color 
separations by Pictura, N. Y. 
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2-color reproduction 


@ 
Produced by Offset on 
23 x 29 A.T.F. Big Chief Press 
e 9 PASTEL COATED bs 
yt) ge Ss Inks by General Printing Ink Co. 
Red ER 5254 Green ER 5255 
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FOR LETTERPRESS 
HI-ARTS 
ASHOKAN 

M-C FOLDING BOOK 
M-C FOLDING COVER 
ZENA 
VELVETONE DULL 
ESOPUS TINTS 
ESOPUS TINTS COVER-BRISTOL 
ESOPUS POSTCARD 
SOFTONE 


FOR OFFSET 
HI-ARTS LITHO C.1S. 
ZENAGLOSS OFFSET C.2S. 
ZENAGLOSS COVER C.2S. 
LITHOGLOSS C.1S. 
CATSKILL LITHO C.1S. 
CATSKILL OFFSET C.2S. 
ESOPUS POSTCARD C.2S. 
ESOPUS TINTS 
ESOPUS TINTS COVER-BRISTOL 
VELVETONE DULL C.2S. 





MULTI-COLOR effects 


of high quality 


are now attainable at LOWER COST 


Cantine’s Esopus Tints—coated for 
fine-screen halftone printing by either 
letterpress or offset— are now economi- 


cally available in a variety of pastel 


shades (canary, green, blue, India, pink, 


ivory, peach, goldenrod) which combine 


novelty, quality and beauty with 
economy. They give the effect of 
two-color printing with only one ink 
impression, or of three colors with two 
impressions. Sold by Cantine merchants 
everywhere. Ask for dummies and prices. 


This side printed in two colors from silk screen artwork by Hon Chew Hee, 
on Esopus Tints India Text 25 x 38-80 (160M). 
Duo-separations by Pictura, N. Y. 

Produced by Offset on 23 x 29 A.T.F. Big Chief Press. 
inks by General Printing Ink Co. Red ER 5254, Green ER 5255 


PASTEL coatreo ESOPUS TINTS 








th sieaan nea aehlineelt Mite to help the designer, editor and print- 
‘aii 5 , er translate art work from its initial 

of In addition to these two films, five stage to the final printed result. 

nk other graphic arts films— all new Among the subjects covered are 

ae additions to the Estar Base series — principles of letterpress, black and 


Hquipment, 





Seven New Estar Films Introduced 


: agg NEW emulsions on Estar 
Base —- one with extreme high- 
speed qualities, the other a contact 
emulsion with unusually high safe- 
light tolerance, according to the com- 
pany—have been announced by the 
Eastman Kodak Co. They are Koda- 
lith Royal Ortho Film, Estar Base, 
and Kodalith Contact Film, Estar 
Base. 

Kodalith Royal Ortho Film, Estar 
Base, is designed as a_ high-speed 
film. It is reportedly four to five 
times faster than Kodalith Ortho 
Film, Type 3, Estar Base. It is rec- 
ommended specifically for making 
halftone images from color separa- 
tions. The film is on a .007-inch sup- 
port for the maximum in dimensional 
stability. 

Kodalith Contact Film, Estar Base, 
is specifically designed for graphic 
arts use in making contact prints 
from negatives or positives, facsimile 
results and dot-for-dot copies with- 
out any special darkroom tricks or 
procedures. The film reportedly has 
high safelight tolerance, permitting 
it to be handled under bright yellow 
safelights and to make multiple ex- 


halftone negatives. The film has a 
matte surface on both sides for addi- 
tions of pencil or ink lines. It is 
designed for photolithography and 
drawing reproduction and map work. 

Kodalith Ortho Film, Type 3, Estar 
Thick Base, combines Kodalith Ortho 
Film, Type 3, with a .007-inch poly- 
ester support to provide the dimen- 
sional stability on a flexible film. The 
thicker base gives more rigidity and 
assures easier handling, the company 
states, 

Kodalith Pan Film, Estar Base, is 
a high-contrast panchromatic emul- 
sion on .004-inch polyester support 
which, the company points out, is 
designed for making accurately reg- 
istered direct-screen halftone nega- 


Art Preparation Covered 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wis., published last month “How to 
Prepare Artwork for Letterpress — 
For Lithography,” another in its se- 
ries of free educational booklets for 
the graphic arts industry. 

The illustrated booklet is intended 








tives from color originals. It can be 
used in graphic arts applications 
wherever a red filter is required for 
exposure. 

Kodak Pan Masking Film, Estar 
Base, is especially designed for cam- 
era-back masking of reflection color 
copy. The material is on a .007-inch 
polyester support for maximum di- 
mensional stability and ease of han- 
dling. It is unbacked to permit expo- 
sure through the base and to provide 
for an unsharp mask. 

Kodak Autopositive Film, Estar 
Base, is designed to produce a nega- 
tive from a negative, or a positive 
from a positive, with a single expo- 
sure and development. It can report- 
edly be used to make duplicate line 
or halftone negatives or positives 


with or without lateral reversal. 


prefers as backgrounds for 15 differ- 
ent art techniques. 

The section on letterpress was 
written by Eugene M. Ettenberg of 
Pratt Institute and Columbia Uni- 


have been introduced. They are Ko- 
nts dalith Ortho Matte Film, Type 3; 
Kodalith Ortho Film, Type 3; Koda- 
lith Pan Film; Kodak Pan Masking 
Film, and Kodak Autopositive Film. 
Kodalith Ortho Matte Film, Type 
3, Estar Base, according to the com- 
pany, has wide development and ex- 
S posure latitude and excellent photo- 
graphic quality in producing line or 


white techniques, two and three color 
art, screens, retouching, and other 
eS, facets of how to prepare art work 
for letterpress and offset lithography, 
including paste-up, line illustrations, 
halftones, the second color and proc- 
ess color. 

Five pages of charts translate art 
terminology into engravers terms and 
suggest the material the engraver 
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This is the TWA AMBASSADOR. 

It won a Certificate of Merit at the Graphic Arts 
Show and we're proud that West Virginia 
Sterling Letterpress Enamel was “at the bottom of it.” 
Beauty like the AMBASSADOR’s is no accident. 
Behind it lie the creative excellence of the editors, 
top-flight writing, John Walsh’s beautiful water colors, 
and of course the high quality of the printing. 


An important part of the excellence was Western 


Newspaper Union's selection of Sterling. 


The whiteness of this paper, together 
with its sparkle, assured the fine color 
reproductions and sharp detail that 
made the AMBASSADOR magazine 
outstanding. Sterling’s uniformity made 
close register easier to maintain. 


Whatever your needs, West Virginia 
has a coated or uncoated offset or 
letterpress stock to meet them. Ask also 
about our direct mill-to-you sales policy 
and our technical service. Write West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
or get in touch with one of our offices. 


Fine Papers Division 
Commercial Printing Paper Sales 


Chicago 1/FR 2-7620 
Cincinnati 12/RE 1-6350 
Detroit 35/DI 1-5522 

New York 17/MU 6-8400 
Philadelphia 7 /LO 8-3680 
Pittsburgh 19/CO 1-6660 
San Francisco 5/GA 1-5104 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 


THE TWA AMBASSADOR WAS PRINTED ON WEST VIRGINIA 80# STERLING 
LETTERPRESS ENAMEL. PRINTING WAS BY WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION. 
THIS INSERT IS PRINTED ON STERLING LETTERPRESS ENAMEL, 100# 








versity. The section on offset was 
written by Robert E. Eckerstrom, di- 
rector of design, advertising and 
public relations at Container Cor- 
poration of America. 

Initial distribution of the first 
printing of 50,000 copies is being 
made through the company’s distri- 
butors. The booklet is also available 
from its Neenah office. 
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New Gloss Varnish Offered 

A new gloss paper varnish which 
reportedly has unusual stability, has 
been introduced by Pyroxylin Prod- 
ucts, Inc. The formula is suggested 
for use on both sheet and web coat- 
ing machines, especially where the 
operation exposes the coating mate- 
rial to unusual temperatures, humid- 
ity, and oxidation. 

The product, Pyroxcote No. 50-25, 
requires addition of catalyst and 
suitable hydrocarbon thinner at the 
time of use. 

Information is available from the 
company at 4851 So. St. Louis Ave., 
Chicago 32. 

e 
Clothlike Packaging Film 

A new flexible plastic film manu- 
factured from styrene foam and 
priced to be competitive with paper 
has been introduced by the Plastics 
Division of Monsanto Chemical Co. 

The new film, called Santofome, 
has the appearance and feel of kid- 
skin and is said to be waterproof, 
sanitary, lightweight, non-abrasive 
and grease resistant, in addition to 
having good insulating and cushion- 
ing properties. 

The product has been fully ac- 
cepted for food packages by the Food 
& Drug Administration, according to 
the company. It is available in thick- 
nesses from .010 to .030 inches, and 
in rolls 36 inches wide and up to 
7,000 feet long. 

The company reports that because 
of its receptivity to bold embossed 
effects and the fact that it may be 
printed by most conventional meth- 
ods, the film is expected to be used 
by the graphic arts industry for 
greeting cards, announcements, pro- 
motional brochures and counter dis- 
plays. 
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Artificial Daylight Generator 
The Gamain Co. has introduced a 
light generator which is designed to 


reconstruct natural daylight so that 





colors can be correctly compared and 


matched under a light which pos- 
sesses all the daylight radiations in 
proper proportions. 

The company states that the ma- 
chine utilizes measurements of the 
spectral distribution of daylight which 
have been applied to the various 
light sources available with the gen- 
erator. The light sources are incan- 
descent, blue fluorescent and daylight 
fluorescent, with color filters, all of 
which are blended by manual control 
to duplicate the desired type of day- 
light. Black light 


also used to make it possible to check 


(ultra-violet) is 


the quality of bleach in white mate- 
rials and to inspect materials treated 
by fluorescence. 

Information is available from the 
Fifth and 
Avenues, Kansas City, Kan. 


company at Richmond 
° 
New Additive For Label Inks 

Dexin, a new additive for label 
and carton inks, which reportedly re- 
sists abrasion and mar, has been 
introduced by Central Compounding 
Co. 

\ccording to the company. the 
additive readily mixes with all litho 
and letterpress inks, and may be 
added in the fountain or on the ink 
plate. Formulated in a pale translu- 
cent color, it will not affect the light- 
est tints, the company points out. 
Average use is one or two oz. per 


pound of ink, 





In addition to its resistance to nor- 
mal abuse, it is said to be an aid to 
trapping in multi-color printing and 
is useful when working with over- 
print varnishes, It is resistant to water 
and most chemicals and is non-toxic. 

Information is available from the 
company at 1718 N. Damen Ave., 
Chicago 47. 
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Color Swatch Book Offered 

Color Swatch, Inc., has introduced 
a new book, entitled Color Swatch, 
for use in ink color matching. 
book 


pages of printing ink colors. There 


The swatch contains 500 
are over 24,000 perforated color 
swatches for easy removal. It is di- 
vided into two sections — one on 
coated paper and the other on un- 
coated paper — to facilitate color 
matching. Individual color sections 
can be reordered and inserted in the 
specially bound book. 

The company states that this new 
Color Swatch book is the result of 
extensive research among art studios, 
printers, lithographers, box com- 
panies, designers, display houses and 
others. 

Information is available from the 
company at 80 Evergreen Ave., New- 
ark, N. J. 


Paper Equilibrium Tester 

Testing Machines, Inc., has _re- 
leased a data sheet which illustrates 
and describes the Paper Equilibrium 
Tester or “Patra Pet.” 

The unit reportedly gives a speedy 
and direct indication of the maximum 
change of size or shape likely to oc- 
cur when paper is unwrapped from 
sealed packs. This indicates there- 
fore whether paper can be safely 
used at once or if it requires condi- 
tioning prior to use. 

Information is available from the 
company at 72 Jericho Turnpike, 


Mineola, N. Y. 


Non-Offset Spray Booklet 


A new eight-page booklet on non- 
offset sprays is now available from 
Varn Products Co. The booklet gives 
information on 15 


product spray 


powders and solutions. It also fea- 
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In the interest of reading 


A message from International Paper 


The advertisement on the following pages is the first in a series to 
encourage more reading among more people. The series has been 
appearing in Fortune and The Reader’s Digest this year. It will be 
seen by an estimated 35 million people during 1960. 

This is one of the best ways International Paper knows to help 
support the printing and publishing industries. Industries whose 
books, periodicals and other printed material enrich our lives and 
keep us the best informed nation in the world. 

















“Send mea man who reads!” 





100 officers of leading U.S. companies read a total of 338 


magazines, 58 books, and 1,490 newspapers a week, according 


to an independent survey conducted for International Paper. 


WwW: asked 100 company officers, 

“How many magazines, books, 
and newspapers have you read in the 
_ past week?” The total of their answers: 
“magazines, 338; books, 53; newspapers, 
1,490. 

Then we asked 100 men in the same 
/age group whose salaries had never 
“quite reached $7500 a year. 229 maga- 
‘zines for them—and only 28 books. 
| That’s about a fourth of a book apiece. 
The conclusion is as clear as print. 

Men who read more achieve more. 

Universities have encouraged the 

habit of reading among businessmen. 
Courses are offered in the Great Books. 
Promising young men are encouraged 
to take advantage of the printed page. 
Read Plato, they are told. Read Mark 
Twain. Read Shaw. Hemingway. Socra- 
_tes. Make your own choice—but read! 


Men on an up escalator 


Since 1953, businessmen have been at- 
tending classes in the humanities at the 
University of Pennsylvania. And at 
Dartmouth and Williams, eight-week 
» summer courses have been launched. 
The men who take these courses may 
make more money as a result. But what 
if their income failed to rise by a sin- 
gle penny? They would still be wealth- 
ier beyond measure. For their interests 
have stretched galaxy wide —and will 
never shrink back. They have learned 
to take advantage of the knowledge 
preserved by print on paper. 


Our factories and farms have made us 
the most prosperous of people. Our 
libraries, bookstores and newsstands 
have made us the best informed. 


20 billion newspapers 


Last year we put 800 million new vol- 
umes on bookshelves. We devoured over 
a billion magazines. More than 20 bil- 
lion newspapers. 

We choose better books than we used 
to. In a few months we bought a half- 
million paperback copies of The Iliad; 
800,000 of The Odyssey; a million of 
Wuthering Heights; and 2 million of 
Shakespeare. 

Magazines have transformed them- 
selves to live up to this exacting audi- 
ence. They have dropped excess verbal 
baggage. They have united print, pic- 
tures and paper to create a new, more 
exciting language. 

The best of them are superbly honest, 
whether the subject is religion, space 
travel, or labor racketeering. They are 
exciting without being cheap, inspir- 
ing without being maudlin. They are 
as grave as life—and as gay. 


Magazine sales up a fourth 


That is why magazine readers keep 
coming back. It is why magazine sales 
have gone up 25 per cent in just the 
past nine years. 

And worthwhile reading is not con- 
fined to books, magazines and news- 
papers. You may find an idea on the 


back of a matchbook that will change 
your life. You may find it on the side of 
a truck. Or on a flyer that came in the 
mail. Many of the most important sug- 
gestions you act on reach you through 
the printed word. 

No less than 75 per cent of all Ameri- 
can advertising is now in printed media, 
Print sells. 

Reading is an active sport 


Unlike TV or motion pictures, reading 
is not primarily a spectator sport. To 
be sure, it can provide escape from 
reality. But to read profitably you need 
a clear road between eye and brain. If 
you keep the road clear, the rewards 
are beyond price. 

The significant ideas, events and per- 
sonalities of history await your con- 
venience on the printed page. You leave 
them when you wish, and when you 
wish you return. 

Words become servants. Your aware- 
ness is more intense, your pleasures 
more vivid. Your mind is more richly 
furnished. The printed page makes you 
heir to the wisdom of the ages. 

Read whenever you can—while you 
wait for airplanes, meals, haircuts, tele- 
phone calls. You will be the gainer. 

Free reprints 
For free reprints of this advertisement, 
suitable for schools and colleges, write 
Education Department, International 
Paper Company, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


@) INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books and newspapers + papers for home and office use * converting 
papers + papers and paperboards for packaging + shipping containers + folding cartons + milk containers « multiwall 
bags * grocery and specialty bags and sacks « pulps for industry * lumber, plywood and other building materials 
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tures a selection chart to guide in 
the choice of the proper spray for 
2 particular printing job. The book- 
let has sections on packaging and 
handling. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the company at 26-15 
123rd St., Flushing 54, N. Y. 


New Two-Step Press Wash 

The Rycoline Solvent Co. has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
two-step wash up for lithographic 
presses. 

According to the company, field 
tests have shown the product’s speed 
and efficiency in revitalizing glazed 
rubber and composition rollers, and 
its ability to keep the rollers in a 
like new condition. It is further re- 
ported that the solvents are non-toxic 
and relatively odor free. 

Samples are available from the 
company at 3711 S. California Ave., 
Chicago 32. 


School Shop Guide Offered 
A new, free booklet entitled “Plan- 


ning Your Graphic Arts Shop” has 
been introduced by the Challenge 
Machinery Co. 

In addition to complete descriptive 
information, including prices, on 
various models of paper cutters, 
proof presses, paper drills, folding 
machines and composing room equip- 
ment suitable for school use, this new 
booklet also includes a selector guide 
on these types of school shop equip- 
ment. Also included is complete or- 
dering information including prices 
on many small equipment and sup- 
plies items. 

Copies are available from the com- 
pany at Grand Haven, Mich. 


Introduce Offset News Ink 

Polychrome Corp. has introduced 
a new ink for offset printing on news- 
print stock on high-speed web-offset 
presses. 

The ink, called Econo Black 5179, 
will reportedly set almost instantane- 
ously and produce sharp black copy. 

Information is available from the 
company’s branches or the company 


at Yonkers 2, N. Y. 


Introduce “Add-On” Press 

The Kolibri, a new sheet-fed multi- 
color offset press which adapts to 
two or four color offset by the addi- 
tion of a compact two-color unit, 
has been introduced on the U. S. 
market. 

The West German-engineered two 
color press may be adapted to four 
color by the in-plant abutment of 
an additional two color unit at any 
time. In 4-color work, sheets are 


transferred from the first to the sec- 
ond unit by means of a transfer cyl- 
inder which reportedly maintains 
perfect register. 

The press is equipped with an 
automatic stream feeder and includes 
a 2-color offset printing couple with 
two printing units arranged around 
a common impression cylinder, chain 
delivery and electric drive. 

Three models are available, in 
sheet sizes of 17144 x 2214”, 20 x 25”; 


























THE RIGHT EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE RIGHT JOB 








Besco doesn’t try to fit round pegs in square holes. What 
Besco can do, is to fit the right piece of equipment into 
your plant so that it does the job you want it to do. When 
you need new equipment call the Besco office — it costs 
nothing to get the Besco recommendations. 





SUPPLY CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 2, conN\BESLD| 
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BRIDGEPORT ENGRAVERS 











BOSTON — 287 Atlantic Ave. 
NEW YORK — 525 W. 33rd St. 
CLEVELAND — 1125 Rockwell Ave. 
CHICAGO — 900 N. Franklin St. 


CINCINNATI — 1423 E. McMillan St. 
(SALES OFFICE ONLY) 
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Champion EQUIPMENT FOR THE 


PHOTOENGRAVER AND LITHOGRAPHER 







4A ve 


Champion | 
FACE-UP WHIRLERS | 
for Photoengravers | 


Radiant electric heat on un- 

derside of cover reflects 

on top of revolving plate. 

Heating, drying and 

whirling controlled 

by electric switches ” ‘ 





“e a 




















DOWN DRAFT for manual 
LITHOGRAPHERS automatic TEMPERATURE 
WORK-TABLE presetting CONTROLLED 


with variable 
exhaust controller 


~ DEVELOPING SINK 











Auxiliary 
Wash 
Sink 


Auxiliary 
X Negative 
Viewer 


Temperature maintained to a frac- 
tion of a degree. The auxiliary — 

negative viewer and auxiliary 

wash sink are optional units 

... can be designed for 

either side of basic sink. 


Removes hazardous fumes—at 
their source. No odor in shop or 
offices. Tables at convenient 
working height. Quiet oper- 


ating exhaust blower. The 
Koroseal lined trough . 
resists corrosion - 

from chemicals) 7 


Tae; Cover is of 


aluminum with 


The three tray, basic 
sink can be ordered 
with, or without, 
either feature. 





flat underside— 

thus eliminating an 

area for dirt to gather. 

It is easily cleaned. Stain- 

less steel disposal trough. 

The plate platform is heavy cir- 
cular aluminum plate, supported 
by ball bearings. All instruments for manual or automatic 
operation are in recessed panel. Plate whirling speed is con- 


used. | 4 


ee oe 


y PLATE 
WHIRLER 
for Lithographers 


manufactured by | P SCHMIDT & co. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
321 S. Paulina St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


en 





SEeley 3-0404 





> Transparency Viewers > Powdering Cabinets 

> Stainless Steel Sinks to Order > Cold Top Developing Tanks CONTACT YOUR 

> ey — Developing Trays » ae i LOCAL DEALER FOR 
ate Coolers and Developing Sinks 

“ Plate Cleaning Tables p> Layout ie ADDITIONAL DETAILS 
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trolled by a convenient lever at from 35 to 105 R.P.M. ‘q 




















and 23 x 30”; taking minimum sheet 
sizes of: 10 x 12”; 11 x 15”; 15 x 
20” respectively. Each model will 
reportedly attain speeds up to 8,000 
sheets per hours. 

Information may be obtained 
from Amsterdam Continental Types 
& Graphic Equipment Inc., 276 Park 
Ave. South, New York 10. 


e 
Supreme Appoints New Distribs. 

Supreme Photo Supply Co., recent- 
ly appointed six new distributors for 
its products. They are Allied Offset 
Supply and N. Teitelbaum Sons, New 
York, M. R. Klastorin, Inc., Linden, 
N. J., Offset Equipment and Supplies, 
Baton Rouge, La., and L. H. Kelley 
Co. and E. C. Palmer and Co. 
ton, Texas. 

The company plans to appoint at 
least 25 other distributors through- 
out the country, in the near future. 

As a part of its expansion program 
the company is offering samples of 
its Supre-Lith Ortho Film to distribu- 
tors and users. The samples are avail- 
able from the company’s Graphic 
Arts Department at 1841 Broadway, 
New York 23. 


, Hous- 


Develop “‘Retnec” For Typesetter 
A new technique for the centering 
of letters and words in filmsetting 
operations on its Typesetter has been 
developed by American Type Found- 
ers Co., Elizabeth, N. J. Called “Ret- 
ec,” the technique is based on the 
ability of tape-operated machines to 
reverse their sequence of instructions 
when the perforated tape is turned 
over. The term “Retnec” is simply 
“center” spelled backwards. 

Vertical Retnec is used for setting 
vertical heads in school yearbooks 
and the vertical title in business 
forms faster than any previously 
known methods, according to the 
company. 

A feature of Retnec, cited by the 
company, is the ability to set several 
columns of centered matter simulta- 
rather than column-by- 
column. This is made possible by 
the use of tabular stops on the key- 
board of the unit. These resemble the 
tabular stops on standard typewriters 
and are extremely quick and easy 
to set. 


neously, 


Several other forms of centering 
have also been developed in order to 


speed filmsetting operations on the 
Typesetter and to meet specialized 
requirements. 

Reverse as 


S, R, 0, 1, N, U, J 


(HK OZeOmM: 


When a letter is less than the maxi- 
mum units, the number is indicated 
on a pointer and units of space are 
added to bring the total to the maxi- 
mum units. 

The tape is flopped and run through 
the Photo Unit backwards. The cen- 
tering code is therefore acted upon 
before the letter. The word JUNIORS 
is thereby reproduced with the letters 
aligned perfectly over one another, 
dead center. 

Full-line Retnec, or centering, is 
frequently used in the production of 
miniature paste-on address labels. 

In the keyboarding the operator 
proceeds normally from the left and 
then simply adds the necessary space 
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Sharpest, Highest Fully Color-corrected Lens available 
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BORROWDALE 
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Consolidated 
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{ HALOID) 


| XEROX | 
XY 4 





REPRO-ART 


LANSTON MONOTYPE 


GOERZ ® ARTAR 


e Fully corrected apochromat 
e For all color or black and white applications 


VA XN C. P. GODERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY inwoop 96, t. 


Western States Distributor: LA GRANGE, INC., Hollywood 38, Cal e 





© Hard coated air spaced optics 


e 4” to 70" focal lengths 


yp NU Y. 


Midwest Distributor: WHITE PHOTO SALES, INC., Chicago 13, III 


Canadian Distributor: W. E. Booth Company Limited, 12 Mercer St., Toronto, Can 
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units to absorb the slack which the 
machine indicates as necessary for 
a centered line. 


In this example the x indicates 
the additional unit spaces coded into 
the line: 


Mr. Harvey Sharpxxxxxx (this line 
was short of measure 12 units, 
so the indicator called for 6). 

1010 W. Seventh Streetxxx (short 
6, 3 are coded). 

Tulsa 19, Oklahomaxxxxx (short 
10, 5 are coded). 

The tape is flopped and run 
through the Photo Unit backwards. 
The Photo Unit sets the above lines 
in this fashion, the x representing 
the spacing sequence. 


Business Paper Selector 

A new Business Paper Selector 
Chart, which gives recommendations 
on the types of paper to use for 
different office duplicating processes, 
has been produced by Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

The selector chart is designed to 
be hung in print shops and. offices. 
At a glance it gives the paper user 
information on office reproduction 
processes and the characteristics of 
the papers designed specifically for 
each process. 

The chart gives information on 
papers for typewriters, spirit dupli- 
cators, stencil duplicators and offset 
duplicators. It also gives recommen- 
dations on the types of Kimberly- 








apco MASKING 
PAPER 


The result of years of research devoted to discov- 
ering the ideal combination of base stock and 
surface coating for negative masking applications, 
APCO is high in tensile strength and permits 
quick, easy removal of masking tape without dan- 
ger of tearing or surface peeling. APCO readily 
accepts pen or pencil and frisket-cuts with sharp, 
clean, fuzz-free edges. Extremely safe, APCO's 
special two-side Mandarin coating protects nega- 
tives against excessive heat and light, yet is suffi- 
ciently transparent for true negative alignment. 
Not to be confused with ordinary orange or yel- 
low enameled papers, APCO Masking Paper 
invites comparison. Write for samples — name of 
merchant best located to serve you. 


These Special APCO Papers prove the fundamental 
differences you need for top quality plate making 
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... Product research developments 
for the Graphic Arts Industries 


THE APPLETON COATED PAPER CO. 


APPLETON e WISCONSIN 


apco REPRO- 
PROOFING PAPER 


Acclaimed by Graphic Arts leaders everywhere 
because APCO fulfills the need for a repro paper 
that has the critical qualities of being bright white 
— yet glare-free, spotlessly free from dirt, and 
to remain flat without curl during proofing 
process. These inherent qualities permit ting 
ink coverage of strong blacks and fine hairlines 
from type, as well as halftone dot formations true 
to the plate. APCO's surface is porous enough for 
fast ink absorption and dries without smudging. 
In addition, a backside barrier coating prevents 
camera “ghost images” and retards adhesive sol- 
vent strike-thru. Test-try APCO today! 





Write for ‘‘tell-all'’ sample kit today! 











Clark business papers to use, or not 
to use, for each process. 

* 
Expand Perfex Dampener Line 

Roll-O-Graphic Corp. has recently 
expanded its line of Perfex disposable 
dampeners to include sizes for the 
Multilith 1250 and 1250W, ATF 15, 
Photostat, Whitin, and Davidson 211, 
241 and 251 machines. 

The Perfex system consists of a set 
of rollers—a core with molleton cov- 
ers applied — which can be quickly 
removed and replaced when neces- 
sary, at less cost than normal roller 
resurfacing, according to the com- 
pany. 

Information is available from the 
company at 133 Prince St., New 
York 12. 

* 
New Art and Idea Service 

A new art and idea service fox 
promotion men has been introduced 
by American Marketing Services, 
Inc. Called “Ad Man’s Alley,” the 
monthly package combines nine dif- 
ferent areas with the materials re- 
quired to execute the ideas. 

The service includes a monthly 
newsletter, reproduction art, direct 
mail formats, an idea file, produc- 
tion tips, novelty formats, promo- 
tional letters, direct mail case 
histories and a special monthly fea- 
ture of either a complete promotional 
campaign or a detailed reference 
manual on some phase of direct mail. 

Complete reproduction art is fur- 
nished for all direct mail and novelty 
formats. Each of the idea file and 
production tips items is printed on 
a separate 5 x 8” file card. 

Additional information is available 
from the company at 610 Newbury 
St., Boston 15. 

a 
Finch, Pruyn Holding Contest 

Finch, Pruyn and Co., Glens Falls, 
N. Y., has announced plans for a 
national printing contest open to 
users of its Finch Offset or Cooper’s 
Cave Offset. 

The contest, which will be open 
from Oct. 1 to Jan. 31, 1961, will 
have prizes in three categories: 
single-color, two-color, and more than 
two-color work. 
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Pocket Encyclopedia of Terms 

A “Pocket Encyclopedia of Paper 
and Graphic Arts Terms” was re- 
cently released by Thomas Printing 
& Publishing Co., Kaukauna, Wis. 

The book is prepared in diction- 
ary format, divided into four sec- 
tions dealing with paper and paper 
mill terms, graphic arts terms, fold- 
ing carton and boxboard industry 
terms and ink terms. It has 96 pages 
and measures 314 x 61/4”, 

It is available for $1.00 post- 
paid direct from the publisher. 
e 


Market Heatless Anhydrator 


Oscar Fisher Co. has marketed a 
new anhydrator, which will report- 
edly dry film without heat in less 
than 10 minutes. 

Among the features cited by the 
company, for the unit, are: constant 
film densities and contrasts; no grain 
size expansion; undisturbed emul- 
sions, and no image distortion. 

The machine is made in four mod- 
els, two for graphic arts work and 
two for general photographic work. 

Information is available from the 
company at P. O. Box 426, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 


MGD Consolidates Operations 

Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., Chicago, 
has consolidated its various San 
Francisco operations under one roof. 
Territory sales and service represen- 
tatives of the Miehle, Goss, Dexter, 
Lawson and Mercury divisions are 
now together in a new office and 
showroom at 200 Folsom St. 

In addition to service representa- 
tion for the several divisions, a 
complete parts depot for the various 
commercial and bindery products has 
also been provided. 

The San Francisco manager for 
Miehle, Dexter, Lawson and Mercury 
is J. E. Eddy Jr. Manager for the 
Goss Co. is W. H. Granger. 

e 
Hoffmann Leaves Intertype 

Frank Hoffmann, vice president-ex- 
port sales of Intertype Co., a division 
of Harris-Intertype Corp., retired 
July 31 after a 44-year career with 
the company. He will continue as an 
advisor. 


As manager of export sales for 
20 years, he traveled widely through- 
out Europe, Africa, South America, 
Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii and 
the Philippines. He served as assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer 
prior to his appointment as vice 
president-export sales, 


Cal. Ink Building Plant 

The California Ink Co., Inc., will 
move its headquarters from San 
Francisco’s downtown printing dis- 
trict to the Potrero industrial district 
of the city upon completion of a 
37,000 square foot building. The or- 
ganization’s plant and main labora- 
tories will remain in Berkeley, Cal. 


Ludlow Paper to Expand 

Ludlow Corp., Needham Heights, 
Mass., has authorized a planned ex- 
penditure of 750,000 dollars be- 
ing made for increased research ac- 
tivities at its headquarters in Need- 
ham Heights. Another 750,000 dol- 
lars have been allocated for expan- 
sion of the company’s plant in Hom- 
er, La. 

The company also plans to build 
and operate, within the next year, 
a jute plant in Jamaica, West Indies. 

The company’s corporate structure 
was recently streamlined on a divi- 
sional basis, consisting of four divi- 
sions: Ludlow Papers, which makes 
and markets gummed label papers, 
fine specialty papers, reinforced seal- 



















LOAD 


Lift the glass, positio! 
the negative and plate 











FLIP : 
Close the glass frame. E 
Pull the release knob 
and flip the vacuum 
frame over. 








PLATE MAKER. 


Fast—simple—clean—compact. nuArc flip-top 
platemakers are the modern way to make per- 
fect offset and letterpress plates. 


A specially designed carbon arc reflector 
floods every square inch’ of printing surface 
with even light... eliminating undercutting and 
decreasing exposure time. Live rubber blanket 
guarantees perfect negative-to-plate contact. 
You save with flip-top units in the initial cost 
(cost 30% less than separate frame and arc 
lamp units), in the installation (no partitions, 
curtains or external exhaust systems neces- 
sary), and in the operation (easier, faster 
operation than with conventional units). 


“Send for the latest 
“flip-top” Bulletin A-500 ML 
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bsoletes 
all other 
latemakers! 


EXPOSE 
Set the timer. Automat- 
ically controlled carbon 
arc lamp is built into the 
base with the reflector. 





MODEL FT-18 


MODEL FT-24 


MODEL FT-26 


MODEL FT-32 


MODEL FT-40 


MODEL FT-52 


MODEL FT-42 

















COMPANY, INC. 


General Office and Factory: 4110 W. Grand Ave. « Chicago 51, Ill. 
Sales and Service: New York « Los Angeles 
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ing tapes, building papers and pro- 
tective packaging papers; Ludlow 
Textile Products; Ludlow Plastics; 
and Oreco Industries. 
= 

Robertson Appoints Gibson 

W. Bayne Gibson, formerly field 
sales manager for the Dycril Printing 
Plate Division of DuPont, has been 
appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of vice president sales of Robert- 
son Photo-Mechanix, Inc., Chicago. 

D. Thomas Kennedy will continue 


as sales manager of photomecharical 
products, a department which has 
been expanded to service both indus- 
trial and the graphic arts fields. 

D. Franklin Keller, who has been 
chairman of the board for the past 
seven years and formerly president 
and general manager from 1948 to 
1953, has retired from the company. 
Prior to joining the company he was 
president and general manager of 
the D. Franklin Keller Printing Co., 
Chicago. 





“Riegel 


OFFSET PACKING PAPER 








POW 
New Sizes 
Fit 
More 
Presses 


Write today for FREE 





TRIAL SHEETS 


Send name and model 
of press with sheet size 
and caliper wanted. 
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RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION \ 


P.0. Box 250, New York 16, N.Y. 


Here’s an automatic time-saver 

stocked and sold by your local paper 
merchant: Riegel’s Offset Packing 
Paper. It is specially made for the job, 
with a toothy surface that prevents 
slipping or creeping under plate 

or blanket. Won't thin out 

during long runs. 


FOUR CALIPERS: .002, .003, .004 


and .005 “Edge-colored” for ready 
identification. 


SIX SIZES: 19 x 23, 2534 x 36, 


2834 x 384, 38 x 50, 45 x 59, 
54x77 


The ultimate in speed and 
convenience. 

















Raden C Adds Three Sizes 

Raden C Auto-Step Co., has added 
three new larger sizes to its register 
system line. The new sizes are: Model 
350, 53 x 43”, working area—5034 
x 4034’; Model 300, 42 x 33”, work- 
ing area—3934 x 3034”; and Model 
280B, 34 x 30”, working area—3134 
x 2734”. 

The additions bring the company’s 
line of step and repeat machines to 
a total of eight, ranging from 20x 
16” to 53 x 43”. 

Information on the systems is avail- 
able from the company at 816 Bank 
St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

e 


Mullen Joins Azoplate 

Robert H. Mullen has joined the 
technical sales staff of Azoplate Corp., 
Murray Hill, N. J. He will sell and 
service Enco products in the New 
England area. 

Mr. Mullen has been in lithography 
for a number of years. His early 
training was under his father, W. G. 
Mullen, who developed the Mullen 
Dampening System and formerly op- 
erated the Mullen Printing Co. in 
Woburn, Mass. 

e 
Container Corp. Appoints Bickle 

Container Corp. of America has 
appointed Ervin F. Bickley Jr. as 
general manager of all national ac- 
count sales for the folding carton 
division. Since 1954 he was general 
sales manager for the Philadelphia 
and New York plants, and had pre- 
viously served as packaging engineer 
for folding cartons in Baltimore. 


e 
DiPiazza Joins P & J 

James J. DiPiazza has joined Phil- 
lips and Jacobs, Inc., Philadelphia, 
supply firm, as a research chemist. 
He will be concerned primarily with 
product control and development, ac- 
cording to Joseph H. Winterburg, 
general manager. 

Richard Everman, an accountant, 
has also joined the company, to han- 
dle credit and collections. 

e 
Robertson Names Green 
Robertson Photo-Mechanix, Inc. 


Chicago, manufacturer of photo-me- 
chanical equipment for industry and 
the graphic arts, has appointed Louis 
L. Green as treasurer and comptroller. 
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Anchor Appoints Maizus 

Ted Maizus has been named east- 
ern regional sales manager for An- 
chor Chemical Co., Inc., of Brooklyn. 


Ted Maizus 





Mr. Maizus has been associated 
with Anchor for the past 12 years 
and has been selling chemical special- 
ties for the graphic arts throughout 
his career. Mr. Maizus was southern 
manager for eight years and most 
recently regional manager for New 
York. 

e 
Table for Presensitized Plates 

Leedal, Inc. has new literature on 
its line of utility and ink-up tables 
specifically designed for presensitized 
plates. The top is constructed of 
type 316 stainless steel for resistance 
to the chemicals used in graphic arts 
processing. The top is designed to 
accommodate plate clamps with a 
34” thick plywood backing. 

For more information, readers may 
send for catalog No. 185, Leedal, 
Inc., 2929 S. Halsted, Chicago. 

e 
New Kodak Pamphlets 

A new pamphlet on the production 
of three-color separation prints from 
color negatives, and revised editions 
of three other pamphlets dealing with 
graphic arts techniques; have been 
announced by Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

The new pamphlet, “Three-Color 
Separation Prints From Color Nega- 
tives With Kodak Resisto Rapid Pan 
Paper,” gives step-by-step instruc- 
tions on the production of both the 
separation prints and masks in its 20 
pages. It is available free on re- 
quest for Kodak Pamphlet No. E-47 
from the Sales Service Division, East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
N.S: 

“Masking For Reflection Copy,” 
a comprehensive 74-page Kodak 
Graphic Arts Data Book, has been 
revised and brought up-to-date in 
terms of techniques, materials and 
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equipment. Its first edition was pub- 
lished in 1957. The second edition 
is now available through Kodak 
graphic arts dealers at $1 a copy. 
“How To Use The Kodak Magenta 
Contact Screen,” Kodak Pamphlet 
No. Q-21, has been revised to include 


“Stripping To Estar Film Instead 
Of Glass,” Kodak Pamphlet No. 
Q-106, is a revision of Pamphlet No. 
Q-102, “Stripping To P. B. Film In- 
stead Of Glass,” and changes the 
recommended film to the new Koda- 


lith Ortho Film, Type 3 (Estar Thick 


latest information on application of 
the screen in making halftone nega- 
tives and positives for photomechani- 
cal reproductions. 


Base). The basic technique remains 
the same. 

The latter two revised pamphlets 
are available free upon request. 
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Hoe Elects Two 

Joseph L. Auer, president of R. 
Hoe & Co., Inc., has announced the 
election of R. Palmer Hollister as 
treasurer and Arthur Gordon as con- 
troller of the company. Mr. Hollister 
succeeds Marshall B. Nunlist, who 
resigned. 





CRAFTSMEN 
(Continued from Page 40) 





considered as a substratum for the 
diazo coating.” 

Continuing, he stated, “The wipe-on 
plates have found a great place in 
the market. They are rather simple 


to make and they give somewhat 
longer runs and more flexibility on 
the press than conventional presensi- 
tized plates.” 

Another program speaker, Lester 
Reiss of the Lawson Company, Div. 
of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, in talking 
about flat sheet cutting, called this 
type of cutting “one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks in the printing plant. 
Almost without exception, every job 
must be cut to size for press, then it 
must be processed from the printed 
sheet for a wide variety of products, 
such as labels, greeting cards or 
other forms of printed matter. 

“In considering your particular 
needs for a cutter, it becomes a ne- 
cessity today to get the fastest, the 
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best and most suitable equipment, so 
that you can decrease the unit cost 
of cutting.” 

Camera magic in printing proc- 
esses was the subject under discussion 
during an address by B. R. Halpern, 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. He stated 
that “there is really no such thing 
as magic; if we agree that magic is 
the mysterious ingredient that makes 
the seemingly impossible become pos- 
sible in our printing industry, then 
you are well acquainted with the 
essence of our magic. Our magic is 
obviously—craftsmanship.” 

The speaker went on to say that 
craftsmanship, when applied to the 
camera, can turn poor copy into 
pleasing reproductions, or transform 
good copy into a work of art. “It is 
for this reason,” he said, “that the 
alternate title of my talk — ‘Well 
Begun, Half Done’— is so appro- 
priate, because it is in the camera 
gallery that most photomechanical 
printers get their first grip on the 
job. It is also axiomatic that a good 
negative is an essential ingredient of 
good printing reproductions.” 


Offset Leads for Cartons 

E. A. Luscombe, the Miehle Com- 
pany, Division of Miehle-Goss-Dex- 
ter, in another talk, expressed the 
opinion that offset leads today in 
carton printing. He pointed to a 
recent survey conducted by his firm 
of carton plants around the country. 
The results “showed conclusively 
that of all the web-fed and sheet-fed 
equipment purchased during the last 
twelve months, multi-color sheet-fed 
offset presses accounted for over 60 
per cent.” 

Mr. Luscombe cited the following 
advantages which the offset process 
offers the carton printer: 

1. By virtue of the design of the 
offset press, the stock itself does not 
come into contact with the printing 
plate, and plate smashes are elimi- 
nated. 

2. The offset process, through the 
use of the rubber blanket, enables 
the carton plant to print finer screens 
on board. The demand for detail, 
and consequently fine screen print- 
ing, is an important influence to be 
considered by any carton plant in- 
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terested 


in those branches of the 
carton industry where fine screens 
are desirable for pleasing, faithful 
reproduction of the product. 

3. Makeready on the offset press 
requires only a fraction of the time 
of the letterpress. 

4. The modern offset press pro- 
vides a true print length assuring 
accurate fit with the die. 

5. Higher press speeds result in 
lower unit cost of production. 

Talking on the flexographic proc- 
ess, Mead Packaging’s Jess Hand 
told the convention that the very 
newness and widespread use of this 
process is the best indication that it 
fills a primary need in the conver- 
sion of packaging materials. In the 
past, Mr. Hand looked upen flexog- 
raphy as a rubber stamping opera- 
tion, more so than as a printing 
process. 

“After having become familiar 
with it,” he says, “my attitude has 
changed from skepticism to respect. 
This process lends itself to many 
types of work in which no other 
process can compete. Any number of 
examples can be presented, but you 
can take any job not involving intri- 
cate halftones, and a flexo press can 
produce the desired results.” 

The flexographic method handles 
all printing surfaces from boxboard 
through all the flexible films, foil and 
paper, he reported. Makeready time 
is at a minimum, usually not going 
over 30 minutes a color station and 
often far less than that. 

“Plate costs give other processes 
nervous frustration in a competitive 
market,” he stated, “and plate cost 
itself is enough to make flexography 
more widespread in the industry 
than we see it today. Color depth, 
too, is unmatched.” 

Don’t limit your thinking to one 
printing process, H. E. Cramer, 
Gardner Div., Diamond National 
Corp., advised. “If you intend to 
service a wide market, one process 
won't do the job. There are many 
cartons today which could best be 
produced by utilizing more than one 
printing process.” 

In an 18-point comparison of 
flexography and rotogravure, Cham- 
plain Company’s I. Fmmett Cade 
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pointed out that flexography is gen- 
erally considered the lower cost 
process; rotogravure, higher in cost. 
Flexo employs the softest of all 
printing plate materials, rubber sur- 
face; roto employs the hardest mate- 
rial, a chrome-plated surface. Flexo 
requires technically the least amount 
of pressure, usually a mere “kiss” 
impression to avoid “halo” and 
“squash”; rotogravure requires the 
most impression, sometimes exerting 
the tremendous force of 350 pounds 
per lineal inch. 


Special luncheons, plant tours, 
demonstrations of Brightype, Photo- 
polymer printing plates, Photomodi- 
fication camera and the wrap-around 
press, in addition to the annual ban- 
quet, rounded the 
meeting. ¥& 


out four-day 





LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 48) 





contributors. Because of deadline require- 
ments at the time of printing a few con- 
tributors are not listed. Large posters were 
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exhibited in prominent places at the con- 
vention designating the names of the con- 
tributors also. 
Again may we thank you for your gener- 
ous contribution. 
R. Curtis Reed 
Chairman, Fund Raising 
NALC Convention Committee 





TECHNICAL BRIEFS 
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web press. Tables give rates, and com- 
parison of costs of signatures for various 
quantities. A chart of costs against length 
of run shows that at start of run, smaller 
sheet-fed press is below larger sheet-fed, 
with web press highest. Break-even points 
as the run progresses are shown as follows: 
at 2.8 M the small sheet-fed press cost 
rises above the larger sheet-fed press. At 
9.5 M the small sheet-fed press cost rises 
above the web press cost and from there 
on is the highest in over all cost. At 15 M, 
the larger sheet-fed press costs pass above 
the web-fed press costs and the web press 
costs are lowest from there on. A swing 
toward web-fed equipment could occur in 
the next ten years. 2 Tables —1 Chart. 


Graphic Arts—General 
Cotor on Cotor ... A Movern Trenp! 
Faber Birren. Graphic Arts Monthly 32, 
No. 2, February 1960, pp. 38, 40, 42 (3 
pages). Author advocates an approach to 
color harmony and color useage based on 
those already found in popular consumer 
goods rather than academic color concepts. 
Two series of colored papers for printing 
purposes are described: Impulse colors for 
attention getting; and Influence colors for 
more conservative uses. 


*CoLtor MATCHING AND ARRANGEMENT 
oF PicTuRE IN PROVING AND ON THE Run. 
Anonymous. Roland Nachr. No. 12, May 
1959, pages 18-22 (in German); Printing 
Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 10, October 1959, 
page 818. If the printing is to be carried 
out satisfactorily from an economic and 
qualitative viewpoint, the original, proof 
and machine print must correspond. Pre- 
liminary work must be designed so as to 
eliminate all unnecessary loss of time dur- 
ing makeready, color matching and during 
the run. The evaluation of the processes is 
facilitated by the use of step wedges. It is 
easier to determine differences in color 
shades on a screened step wedge than on 
a solid area. The effects of the paper used 
and of the degree of dryness of the print 
on-the color are explained. 


InK PLANT OssERVER—ON More. I. M. 
Bernstein. American Ink Maker 37, No. 8, 
August 1959, pp. 32, 61 (2 pages). A brief 
general review on the appearance of moire 
patterns in halftone prints and some fac- 
tors involved in producing these patterns. 


Grapuic Arts Has Founp Group Ap- 
proacH Hetps RESEARCH. Marvin C. 
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Rogers, PhD. Printing Production 90, No. 
3, December 1959, pp. 54, 55, 99, 100, 102 
(5 pages). Research in the graphic arts is 
discussed in relation to the size of indi- 
vidual concerns in the industry in com 
parison with the larger research minded 
companies like duPont, 3M, Standard Oil 
and General Electric. Individual companies 
are in no position to conduct research 
themselves, hence group efforts, such as 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, Print- 
ing Plates Research, Gravure Research, 
Graphic Arts Research Foundation, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, 
Book Manufacturers Institute and others. 
The success of LTF is cited. Other research 
activities at Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, Lehigh University, Georgia Tech., 
University of Michigan and Battelle are 
mentioned. Supplier research in letterpress 
printing plates, gravure research, A.N.P.A. 
(Newspaper research), Graphic Arts Re- 
search Foundation (Photon Phototypeset- 
ting), National Printing Ink Research 
Institute, and the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry are mentioned as examples of success 
in group research. The responsibility of the 
supporting companies in converting re- 
search results into practical form is pointed 
out. Illustrations. * 





BUY OR LEASE? 
(Continued from Page 44) 





sometimes pays to buy and it some- 
times pays to lease. 

Before concluding, I would like to 
answer a question that is probably 
in many minds, and that is “What if 
I do want to buy the equipment at 
some future time?” The answer lies 
in negotiation. What do you do when 
you want to buy anything from any- 
one? You arrive at a price. From 
the standpoint of the reputable leas- 
ing company, there is no interest in 
being in the equipment business, and 
the real interest is in receiving a fair 
return on investment. 

I might add that many so-called 
leasing companies, who are in reality 
leasing brokers, set initial rentals at 
a comparatively low figure and dis- 
count the lease at the bank, just 
breaking even or slightly more so 
initially, and then making up for it 
later in higher renewal rentals or 
profiting if it comes to negotiating 
a purchase price. The moral here is 
to be careful to choose a reputable 
leasing company that can be in a 
position to give unbiased advise and 
prepare a lease on a basis consistent 
with sound business principles for 
the lessor and lessee.* 





PRESSROOM 
(Continued from Page 46) 





people turn a card over the way the 
job had been printed. Oh . . . ! the 
power of a salesman. 

In contrast to the roar of the busy 
pressroom, is the quiet that settles 
over it at night. I was in it one night, 
very late, after everyone had gone. 
Leaving the art department on the 
second floor, I cautiously made my 
way down the dimly lighted stairs 
and on into the huge, deathly-silent 
pressroom. It was the only way out 
at that time of night and the place 
gave me the creeps. One or two lights 
burned dimly in the distance as I 
hurried along the main aisle, my heels 
clicking sharply on the steel floor- 
plates. The presses towered ahead on 
each side of the aisle like so many 
modern monsters . . . waiting. Sud- 
denly I froze in my tracks. Something 
was coming up the aisle in the semi- 
dark. 1 must say it was with relief 


that I saw coming toward me... 
Josephine, the white and yellow feline 
who had been furnishing the workers 
with pets for years. She was, at this 
moment, carrying one of her kittens 
to a new hiding place and paid me 
not the slightest attention. 

And so let’s leave the silent press- 
room . glamour department of 
lithography . . . it’s very heartbeat. 
At eight in the morning the crews 
will swarm all over the presses. 
They'll fill the oil cups, theyll check 
the ink and the water fountains and 
a dozen other things. They'll push the 
starter buttons, the (cylinders and 
rollers will turn, the whole room will 
gradually hum into a young roar as 
the color sheets come flying out... 
6,000 an hour. Who could stand there 
and not marvel at what the brain of 
man has invented? And who knows 
. . . perhaps in the midst of all that 
activity, Josephine may come up the 
aisle with another kitten, for she has 
more important things on her mind 
.. . than lithography.>+% 
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copy 
below 


was set at 
100 words 
per 
minute! 


This copy was transcribed 
by a typist on the recording 
unit of a Friden Justowriter, 
thus producing both a first 
proof and a coded paper tape. 
The tape was then inserted 
in the reproducing unit which 
automatically prepared the 
repro proof at 100 words per 
minute, automatically justi- 
fied and error free. 

There is no faster method 
of preparing straight compo- 
sition for reproduction. 


The net output speed of the 
Justowriter is limited only 
by the speed of the typist. If 
she’s a 70-word girl on an 
office typewriter, that’s how 
fast she can operate the re- 
corder. (There’s nothing to 
slow her down: justification 
is automatically performed 
by the machine; errors are 
corrected by simply pres- 
sing one key.) Type faces? 
Take your pick of fourteen 
styles from 8 to 14 point. 


© 1960 riven, inc. 


‘These 
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machines 
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it! 
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Ludlow Appoints Turley 


E. Lee Turley has been appointed 
vice president of sales for the Ludlow 
Papers Division of Ludlow Corp., 
Needham Heights, Mass. This in- 
cludes fine papers as well as indus- 
trial papers, which were previously 
handled by Norman T. Beardsley, 
who has resigned. 

Mr. Turley has spent his entire 
business life in the paper business, 
starting with K.V.P. Co. in 1928. 
Prior to becoming sales manager of 
McLaurin-Jones Co. in 1946, he was 
with Nekoosa-Edwards. Since the 
time of the Ludlow-McLaurin-Jones 
merger in 1955, Mr. Turley has 
served as vice president and general 
manager of Ludlow’s Fine Paper 
operation. 


e 
New Vanguard Booklet 


A new four-page product booklet 
giving full details on the Vanguard, 
a web-offset perfecting press designed 
for the production of small weekly or 
daily newspapers, is now available 
from the company. 

The booklet gives complete speci- 
fications on the Vanguard web-offset 
press, plus a chart showing produc- 
tion possibilities available with it. 
Built in 31 and 36” web widths, and 
one to four perfecting units, the 
Vanguard prints an eight-column by 
21” page with 1l-em columns, using 
regular mill-run newsprint. 

Copies are obtainable without 
charge by writing to The Cottrell 
Company, a subsidiary of Harris- 
Intertype Corporation (exclusive 
sales representatives for the Van- 


guard), Westerly, R. I. 
a 
POPAI Plans Seminar 


William W. Mee, executive direc- 
tor of the Point-of-Purchase Adver- 
tising Institute, has. announced that 
the third annual seminar on Point-of- 
Purchase Advertising conducted by 
the Institute, under the auspices of 
New York University’s Management 
Institute, will start Sept. 28. The 
eight-session course will deal with 
“Increasing Marketing Productivity 
by the Effective Use of P-O-P Ad- 


vertising.” 
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READIN’ RITIN’ 
(Continued from Page 37) 





of typography. And some of this education undoubtedly 
would be classified by our educators as vocational. 

Then, within the liberal arts classification, this man 
should be something of an artist, with a good sense of 
color and composition. He should be knowledgeable in 
both written composition and grammar and he should be 
able to express himself clearly and concisely, both orally 
and in writing. He should also know something about 
business administration — he should, that is, know some- 
thing about good accounting practices, should under- 
stand sound economics and cost-systems, should be able 
to estimate the selling price of a job, and he should 
understand the theories of business statistics and be able 
to apply them in the fields of market research, operation 
of the plant, and operation of the sales force, and the like. 

He should be something of an engineer and a scientist. 
He should, that is, know something about materials, 
mechanisms, machines; he should know something of 
chemistry and physics; he should know something about 
electrical motor controls and static electricity; and he 
should know something about those phases of industrial 
engineering dealing with time study, motion study, work 
simplification, material handling, and storage. 

And, in the professional phase, he should have a good 
working knowledge of business law, labor law, patents, 
and the principles of good sales management. 

To show you how naive we were, we accepted this 
challenge! 


We knew, that, ideally, it wouldn’t take six or eight 
years of full-time study to give this fellow the education 
he needed to enable him to start to get some experience. 
But, on a more practical level, we were talking about 
something in the nature of a two-year program — a pro- 
gram that could be made attractive and possible to a 
currently employed person. Most of the time these people 
would be going to school on a part-time basis; at that 
it would require about six years for most of them to 


complete even a two-year program. 


We set up the program on the framework of our al- 
ready operating engineering technician programs in our 
technical institute. This program provided us with about 
two-thirds of the material — material pulled from our 
courses for electrical, mechanical and chemical tech- 
nicians, and so on — the other third being of a more 
specialized nature. For the field of specialization in our 
printing technology program, we proposed to offer a 
standard course in motion-time study, a course in print- 
ing estimating and production, a brief shot on business 
law and government regulations, some accounting, and 
some material on sales organization. 

We were then able to set up programs in the evening 
classes utilizing this equipment so that our students could 
get both hand and machine composition, presswork (let- 
terpress or offset), platemaking, typography and materials 
and processes. 


ges 


This program was started in the fall of 1954. As you 
might expect, we encountered problems. But we did get 
started, with enrollments in our evening programs of 
somewhere around six to ten people. This was not a 
great number, but it was a start. In addition, we were 
also able to organize a business program on a two-year 
basis that involved several of our general-business courses 
plus the printing techniques and some of the special 
courses we had set up in our technical institute program. 
The whole objective of these programs was to train 
initial supervisory level people in production and office 
operations: experience would have to cover the rest of 
Mr. Morse’s objectives. 

This is the Dayton story. It is the story of an industry 
faced with the job of bringing together the local facili- 
ties of a private university and a fine, well-equipped pub- 
lic high school in a spirit of cooperation to help solve an 
important local problem. * 









STANDARD MODEL JR MODEL AE 





world. Some have 50 LUXOMETERS. 


mE Leomieter FOR PRECISION EXPOSURES 


The LUXOMETER'S exclusive and patented features make it the only light integrating 
instrument to win the acclaim of Graphic Arts authorities all over the world. 
Its proven superiority is attested by the great number of users who have reordered . . . many 
plants with a LUXOMETER on each camera, photo-composing machine and printing frame. 


MODEL TR 


More LUXOMETERS sold than there are plate making plants throughout the 





Camera Type Connection Unit also has auxiliary shutter switch. 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 


ELECTRONIC MECHANICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


929-931 Atlantic Avenue Atlantic City, WJ, USA 
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great in the typewriter 


HAMILTON BOND 


IT’S ON PRESS that your choice of Hamilton Bond really 


begins to pay off. Its perfect flatness and absence of curl . . . its 
instant response to feeds and grippers . . . its uniform bulk from 
sheet to sheet, ream to ream, shipment to shipment . . . its 


genuine watermark and excellent ink-receptivity—these are the 
reasons for using Hamilton Bond No. 1 sulphite for letterheads 
and business forms. 


AND IN THE TYPEWRITER Hamilton Bond pays off again. 
Your customer appreciates the elegant crackle and the strength 
of Hamilton Bond. Erasures come clean—no fuzz or wear- 
through. And the wide choice of 11 attractive colors and 3 
finishes makes Hamilton Bond an all-around printing and type- 
writer paper for any office. 


YOUR WORK IS AS GOOD AS YOUR BOND, and Hamilton 
Bond brings out the best in your work. This fact is emphasized 
in the continuing Hamilton Bond advertising campaign in 
Business Week and U.S. News & World Report. 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


TEXT & COVER 


OFFSET 
* 


BOOK HAMILTON PAPER COMPANY, MIQUON, PA. 
Mills at Miquon, Pa., and Plainwell, Mich. 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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Nee 


Back from Vacation? 


Now is an ideal time to 
enter a group subscrip- 
tion to Modern Lithog- 
raphy for all your key 
employes. 


Just $2.50 a year, each, in 
groups of four or more! 


Why not write today? 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


Box 31 Caldwell, N. J. 
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3-M Considers Combination 
Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 


ing Co., of St. Paul, and Warner- 
Lambert Pharmaceutical Co., Morris 
Plains, N. J., reported late last month 
that they are engaged in negotiations 
for the purpose of combining the two 
companies. 

William L. McKnight, 3M board 
chairman, and Elmer H. Bobst, Warn- 
er-Lambert chairman, emphasized that 
further discussion of details and sub- 
sequent approval by the respective 
boards of directors and stockholders 
of the two firms will be necessary be- 
fore any combination can be achieved. 

It is expected that some phases of 
3-M research will lead to development 
of chemicals and other products which 
may in the future find use in the field 
of medicine and pharmacy. 





ILLUMINATION 
(Continued from Page 33) 





greater than 5 per cent may be ex- 
cessive. Because of the large printing 
surfaces that may be used in this 
process (for example, 12-foot cylin- 
ders are not unusual), the problem 
further 


Multiple sources and special reflec- 


of coverage is increased. 


tors may be used to achieve a prac- 


tical condition. Fortunately, large 
area sources do not have as critical 
an effect on the process as they do 
in photoengraving or lithography. 

D. PHotopoLyMER: The DuPont 
Dycril process has established the 
sidewall profile of the printing char- 
acter through the geometry of the 
light. Thus, the lamp distance and 
effective size of the source are ex- 
tremely important. The thickness of 
the layer, which must be affected by 
the light, 


intensity requirements are probably 
higher than in 


is also so great that the 
almost any other 
graphic arts process. In addition to 
which, the peak spectral sensitivity is 
in the far ultra-violet. 

(To Be Concluded Next Month 
With a Discussion of Various Lights) 





DUBOIS PRESS 


(Continued from Page 28) 





kel Jr. is vice president; Roy B. Kern 
is vice president in charge of crea- 
Floyd S. Storms is 
O. V. Germano is office 


manager and comptroller. 


tive services; 
treasurer ; 


Production personnel are headed 
by James Moberg, plant manager, 


who supervises all offset production. 





EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Assisting him is Eugene Feuerstein, 
who supervises all letterpress pro- 
duction. The firm has 65 employees. * 





PRODUCTION CLINIC 


(Continued from Page 41) 





possible to print succeeding colors. 

As for adding compound to the 
ink, to render the color short or less 
tacky, greasy compound should be 
avoided. 

One method of 
without increasing its greasiness is 
Very little of 
this varnish is necessary to shorten 


shortening ink 
to use thin varnish. 


ink and I don’t believe any ink would 
require as much as an ounce to the 
pound. Of course, anything can be 
overdone and I believe in using cau- 
tion in reducing inks. However, I 
see no virtue in adding greasy com- 
pound and then increasing the acid 
in the water. 


Poorly Set Dampeners 

Too often plates are ruined be- 
cause the ends do not dampen prop- 
erly. Dampening the ends of plates 
is more difficult these days because 
of the 


largest possible sheet the press will 


necessity of printing the 


you to review your own business position with re- 


spect to the rest of the industry and to observe 





tions and many industry leaders cooperated in this 


planning. 


As Cyril Wildes notes in his preliminary report 
on the census “I am sure that this cooperation has 
paid off for many of you by making it possible for 


Tiebevssses LATE?” | 


° ”° 
in future years. 


trends in important products, thus giving you a bet- 
ter notion of what you might expect as the market 


Much work and thought has been put into the 


census reports. It remains now for the industry to 
use the information to best advantage in planning 
their programs for the future. * 


STEVENSON 


PHOTO COLOR CO. 


400 PIKE ST., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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BYRUM COMMERCIAL TINTS 
Truly Fine Quality . . . Still 
only $585 each 


Full Range of 12 Values, 133 
and 150 line rulings, 20 x 24 
inch reg. base film. 

PACKED 1 PER TUBE 
Effective on all shipments 
starting November 1, 1958. 





WORLD’S FINEST SCREEN TINTS 





COMPANY, INC. 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


ByCHROME SCREEN TINTS 
None can compare 


each $792 in dz. lots 
Available in 6 values, 133 
and 150 line rulings, 20 x 24 
inch reg. base film 

PACKED 1 PER TUBE 
ByChrome Punch & Repeat 
Machine, ....... only $99.50 


AT LEADING GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLIERS EVERYWHERE e@ PRICES F.0O.B. COLUMBUS 














CHECK IT / YOURSELF 





Schulty 









| DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


Leading litho plants have 
been standardizing on 
Schultz Chemicals for 
over a decade. 








PATENT RED 













J Perfect register over- 
lays and masks on ace- 
tate, vinyl, glass and. 
glass tracing cloth. 


A Transparent—''see 
through”’ for accurate 


ARTISTS’ QUALITY 





















fe ae ne a a ae ls a ee eee me as in ae wes ae ee a 








register. TRANSPARENT HASHING 1 
ADHERES TOACETATE « VINYL 
~ Photographs black for Sooatanes nattee Fenabin ta 
line cuts. SCHULTZ 
Fo , brush, ruli (No1470 fe] 2isiioz, 
VS ee DEEP ETCH 





CHEMICALS 


1240 W. Morse Ave. Chicago 26, Ill. 





M. GRUMBACHER  .... 


~~ on - EE 


SEPARATION. 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 














COMPLETE PLATEMAKING SERVICE 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


My Classification: 
d 1 4.00 
O . yr ¥ “4 U Lip. $ 1, Lithographing ‘plants and employes, 


including ule and plants, combination 
Company ...........-- REE Seen eet evra ot SE Ree. 2 Rl 


employes. 
0 Subscription in company name 
() Owner, managing officer 
C] Superintendent, foreman, etc. 
( Other employe (please specify) 
2. Letterpress printing plant oe 
ing employe (if yh — ~ 
raphy check under No. 1 bow 4 
rer, jobber, dealer in 


* ith hi i 
Above rates are for U.S. and U.S. possessions ONLY. ographic equipment or sup- 
CANADA: $5.00 [] 1 year; $9.00 [] 2 years (payable in plies including employe. 
Canadi: ds ) 


an or U. S. fun 0 4. Library, college, school, trade as- 
LATIN AMERICA: $5.00 [] 1 year $9.00 [] 2 years sociation, instructor, student. 


OTHER COUNTRIES: $9 [] 1 year $15 [] 2 years . Other (please specify). 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 80 


CALDWELL, N. J. 


| BUSINESS REPLY CARD | 
No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


P. O. BOX 31 


CALDWELL, N. J. 











accommodate. It should be remem- 
bered that to hold the work on the 
ends, it is important not to let the 
customary dry ups on the ends 
appear on the plate. Most pressmen 
call them “mourning bands.” When 
this phenomenon occurs it causes 
the dampers to collect ink on the 
ends and necessitates 
on to the dampener 


pouring water 
and every so 
This practice 
usually spoils the plate and it can 
become a habit which isn’t easily 
overcome. It is very hard to supply 
the proper quantity of water. The 
tendency is usually to feed a surplus 
which will sharpen the plate at the 
ends, causing roller stripping. 


often while running. 


Roller Stripping 


When confronted with the strip- 
ping of rollers the attitude is often 
taken that so long as it isn’t affecting 
the print, nothing should be done 
about it. This of course, is wrong, 
for bad printing will eventually 
result. At the first sign of stripping, 
fountain acid should be checked, for 
this signifies the wrong proportions 
are being used in mixing of the 
fountain solution. When rollers strip, 
tinting and scumming appear and in 
trying to overcome this, the press- 


man usually ruins the plate. 





LTF REPORT 
(Continued from Page 53) 





We can increase sharpness by ap- 
plying more ink to increase the den- 
sity range, but only to the point 
where ink spread causes it to start 
diminishing. 

We can increase resolution by 
using a finer screen ruling, but as 
the screen becomes finer the sharp- 
ness decreases, since we must reduce 
the ink film to prevent fill-in. 

Thus, we must first find the best 
balance between sharpness and reso- 
lution to find the optimum image 
definition. This probably explains a 
not uncommon complaint in which 
a customer decides that he wants a 
300-line screen halftone and is then 
disappointed when it looks no better 
than or even poorer than previous 


jobs where he had ordered 133-line. 

One further comment should be 
made here. It concerns the question, 
“What is the most desirable sharp- 
ness value for a print to have?” 
Unless we have special instructions, 
the answer is probably that the print 
should have a sharpness value as 
nearly equal to that of the art work 
(photograph, drawing, painting, etc.) 
as possible. One of the principal ad- 
vantages of being able to specify 
sharpness and acutance is that it is 
an added tool for helping the lithog- 
rapher and the paper maker to achieve 
the printed result desired by the 
buyer of the printing. 

LTF reports that there are strong 
correlations between sharpness, tone 
reproduction, graininess and color 
saturation. For example, a paper hav- 
ing a low sharpness generally gives 
a fuller and darker tone reproduction 
appearance to halftones, a decrease 
in graininess, and slightly increased 
color saturation to the tint areas. 

Another effect is that fine screen 
rulings, while increasing image reso- 
lution, can cause graininess to in- 
crease. Because of these interactions 
of print quality factors, we must al- 
ways consider all the print quality 
factors before deciding if we should 
change any of them.y& 





PHOTO CLINIC 
(Continued from Page 50) 





outlined in the chapter on the eye 
What follows then is 


concerned with 


and vision. 
the principles of 
photometry, a detailed treatment of 
various measuring instruments, 
standards and the like. Colorimetry, 
spectrophotometry, color systems, 
etc., are fully covered in separate 
chapters. While the treatment is not 
specific to graphic arts applications, 
the information is basic to any and 
all uses. By no means is this a book 
for the rank novice. It is clearly for 
scientists and advanced technicians. 

While not a recent edition (late 
1958), this book was inadvertently 
overlooked in earlier reviews. But it 
is considered noteworthy enough to 
call to the attention of those who 


want to prepare for the future.* 
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LITHOGRAPHERS 
MANUAL 


An Encyclo- 
pedic two 
volume 1200 
page treatise 
dealing with 
every phase 
of lithog- 
raphy. 
Written by 
70 top 
authorities 
Edited by 
Victor 
Strauss 
Profusely 
illustrated. 
Large sec- 
tions in four 
color process. 
three color 
and Bourges 
process. 





A “must” for Advertisers, Printers, 
Lithographers, Letter Shops, Schools 
and Colleges — of real help to the 
artist, craftsmen and students of re- 
production processes. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 
INCLUDES 
An authentic history of lithography 
Creative art and copy preparation 
Camera procedures and materials 
Color separation lithography 
Masking for color correction 
Stripping, opaquing, photo- 
composing 
Platemaking procedures and 
materials 
Press operating instructions for six- 
teen different offset presses 
paper, ink, film and supplies used 
cutting, binding, finishing 
operations 
The flow of lithographic 
production 
Metal lithography colotype 
Education for lithography 


Resources sections showing equip- 
ment and supplies follow each chap- 
ter thus providing valuable source 
information. 


Two volume set $25.00 plus shipping 
charges. $1.50 east of the Mississippi 
and $2.00 west. 


Modern Lithography 
Box 31, Caldwell. N. J. 


Payment Enclosed [] 


ee 


ee 














OFFSET 
GOLD INK 


in 4 SHADES 


one time through 
gives full and 
complete coverage 





HANDLES AS EASILY 
AS ANY STANDARD 





LITHO INK 





WRITE FOR: 
INK BOOK SHOWING FULL GOLD COLOR RANGE 


DEPT. 


ROLL-O-GRAPHIC 


CORPORATION 
133 Prince St., New York, N. Y. 


COLD 


uct OAFELIGHTS ' 


FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


more SAFE ticht- LESS eve stRAIN 


ARISTO COLD LIGHT Safelight Units, be- 
cause of the elongated design and ‘cold 
light’’ Ruby lamps insure better cover- 
age... lighting up dark areas and elim- 
inating shadows. / / , 
Model 
C-RS26 


mao 
Reflector Unit 


“ARISTO 



















ss 


“Model C-RS18 
sy xe". 


Aristo COLD LIGHT Safelights are de- 
signed for ceiling suspension. They are 
simple to install. The units are sturdily 
built, and finished in attractive gray 
metal crinkle. 


Both models are equipped with the ARISTO 
Ruby Cold Light Lamp. For Free Literature, write 








risto ARISTO GRID LAMP PRODUCTS INC. 





‘houses. If they cannot 


USE 


SIATICG master 


Pays for itself in less than 


one week... the labor saved 
in spotting and opaquing. 






Cleans negatives and/or plates 


SAVES time - Lazor- MONEY , 


Hundreds of Lithographers have become 
enthusiastic users of the revolutionary 
STATICMASTER brushes. The ionizing 
agent, a strip of polonium, immediately 
neutralizes all surface static electricity. 
The soft brush bristles remove all dust, 
lint and foreign matter. And most impor- 
tant—the surface stays clean. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


Order STATICMASTERS 
from lithographic supply 


a 


THE POLONIUM STRIP 
DOES THE TRICK! 


PRICE ONLY $9.95 


NUCLEAR PRODUCTS CO. zc nowies:cacr 


supply—send order direct. 





New “MIRACLE” GOLDMINES 
revolutionize bindery profit 
36x48" 39x52" = 44x58" 


The 17% x 22% AUTOMATIC 
... Only 5736! 


The New “ROBOT” 


that does everything ...16-page 
3 rt. an. and/or 8 parallel folds... 
ete. 4x5” to 20x26” 








Obsolescence is Cancerous 
Will cooperate with token initial 
and 40 months (simple old- 
fashioned 6% interest) 


Do telephone me (collect). ..LO 8-4470 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, inc. 
1540 WOOD ST., PHILA. 2, PA. 
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CLASSIFIED 





Address all classified replies to Box 
Number, c/o Modern Lithography, P. O. 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 

Rates for classified advertisements are 
twenty cents per word; minimum charge 
$3.00. Rate for individuals seeking em- 
ployment is five cents per word, min.mum 
charge $1.00. 

Advertisements of new machinery, prod- 
ucts and services accepted at a rate of 
$10.00 per column inch, minimum space 
one inch. 

Copy closing date, tenth of the preced- 
ing month. 


Checks must accompany ail orders. 





HELP WANTED: 





SUPERVISOR — Graphic Arts Depart- 
ment. Experienced in all phases—art— 
camera—step and repeat—photo compos- 
ing. Nationally known Massachusetts metal 
decorating company. Steady work, good 
salary, all benefits. Address Box 711, c/o 
Mopern LitHocraPHy. 


VICE-PRESIDENT & GENERAL MAN- 
AGER for expanding 65 employee com- 
bination plant located in South Texas. 
We desire a man with primary _back- 
ground in quality offset production. Age 
30-50. Salary open, stock option included. 
All replies kept confidential. Address Box 
712, c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 

2-COLOR PRESSMAN. We have perma- 
nent job for a good quality-conscious press- 
man on the 22x34 LTP Harris. We are 
expanding pressroom. Might consider top 
notch single color man who wants to get 
on a two color press. New Plant. Howard 
Company, 2000 N.E. Perry Ave., Peoria, 
Illinois. Phone 4-9188. 








EXPERIENCED PRACTICAL LITHO- 
GRAPHER, non-union, as supervisor of all 
preparatory departments, camera, strip- 
ping and platemaking of approximately 12 
men. Considering expansion into color 
work. Reputable New York City plant 
with large equipment, both four and two 
color presses. State experience and salary 
desired. Address Box 713, c/o MopEeRN 
LITHOGRAPHER. 



































ADVERTISING 





























SITUATIONS WANTED 


BUSINESS FORMS FOREMAN — offset, 
rubber plate flexographic, dry offset, snap- 
out, and continuous. Desires to relocate. 
For resume write Box 707, c/o Mopern 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


DOT-ETCHER from continent, well expe- 
rienced in high-class litho-color repro’s, 
color separations, masking. High recom- 
mendations. Prefer California. Address 
Box 708, c/o Mopern LitHocrapuy. 


G RAPHIC ARTS TECHNIC IAN interested 
in position with manufacturer or supplier 
as technical representative, or in product 
development and field testing. Background 
includes lengthy practical experience in 
printing production, research, plant mod- 
ernization and product development. Ad- 
dress Box 710, c/o Mopern LitHocrapuy. 





EDWARD CORNER 
ARTIST 
PHOTO RETOUCHING 
WASH DRAWINGS 
PEN & INK VIGNETTES 


7030 ETZEL AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS 30, MISSOURI 





4 
z 





|) ENDS INK SKINNING 
! OVERNIGHT WASHUPS | 


ACROLITE- RAHWAY 








New York's Finest 
Dampener Roller Shop 


Lithographers Supply Co. 


Chemicals @ Inks @ Supplies @ Equipment 


117 Varick St. ¢ New York 13, N.Y. 
OR 5-7320 





LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Superintendent—Offset- Letterpress 
pag Eng. iiss | 
EAST—$10,000-$15,000 
Chemist—Lithopraphy & 
IDWEST—$10,000 


Photoengraving 
Foreman—Rotary Bus. Forms WEST—$12,000 
seit o_o 

Lal Ome 000-$8,500 
Sales Manager—Web Offse 

ann ications SOUTH EAST—$12, 000-$25,000 

Fenn Areetae. 

“— rds tai ee | 000-$15, pod 
Estimator—Billing io. OHIO—$7,000-$8,0 
WANTE Cameramen, platemakers, rH mann 


pad compositors, 
type or operators, 





proofreaders, mono- 
binderymen, offset 


press 
GRAPHIC gare EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, Inc. 
n M. Winters, Manager 
Dent. M- 9, 307 E. Fourth Street 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








HERBERT P. PASCHEL 
Graphic Arts Consultant 


Methods Analysis In-plant Training 


Color Correction 
Systems 


Trouble-Shooting 


53-51 65th Place, Maspeth 78, N. Y. 
TWining 8-6635 
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WANTED: a progressive lithographer who 
is looking for a technical specialist to as- 
sume responsibility for plant improvement 
in methods, standards and control, with 
emphasis on color. Box 709, c/o Mopern 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


GRAPHIC Al ARTS MANAGER: Experi- 
enced art director, superintendent of plate- 
making and printing production, both 
letterpress and offset, seeks a growth op- 
portunity. For complete resume of my ex- 
perience send a brief outline of the job you 
want accomplished now, the future it offers, 
and the current salary to Box 714, c/o 
Mopvern LitHocrapPuy. 





FOR SALE: 


PRINCIPALS ONLY PLEASE! Two 
ATF Mann Perfectors LP-53’s. One 
purchased in 1951 completely rebuilt 
by ATF in 1958—$50,000.00 f.o.b. our 
floor. One purchased in 1953, equipped 
with Oxy-Dry Spray—$40,000.00 f.o.b. 
our floor. Both machines have 220/60/3 
AC and Standard Equipment. They 
can be inspected on our floor. Available 
in January or February 1951. Only 
written replies will be considered. 
Mahony & Roese ~ ., 62 Cooper Square, 
New York 3, N. 
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Non-Ye ~~ ipa Crystallizing 


O/2O*overrrint VARNISH 

for tough, brilliant finishes. 

“You can SEE the difference.” 

1 Ib. can $2.20 Send for Price List 
CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
1720 N. Damen Ave. * Chicago 47, Hl. 

Mfrs. of Trik, Glazcote, 33 & 0-33 Ink Conditioners 





POSITIONS 
OPEN FOR’ 


Strippers 
Dot Etchers 
Color Cameramen 
Web-fed Pressmen 


JOURNEYMEN ONLY 
For information write 
A. D. WEISS LITHOGRAPH CO. 


2215 N.W. 2nd AVE. 
MIAMI, FLA. 























UTILITY “LIGHT” TABLE , 


j @ THREE MODELS 
j @ TWO SIZES 
| @ THREE STYLES 


1 Zak LOcust 8-5085 


or Write Dept. ?F for 
Descriptive Literature 





RESEARCHED AND DEVELOPED BY 
cTER MANUFACTURING CO. 

140 N. THIRTEENTH STREET 

al PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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HILL RUBBER CO. me. | | S 
acini? Ybor pel yee ohulty 
THE BEST in RUBBER SERVICE DEEP ETCH 


MAIN OFFICE — 2728 Elston Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 


BRANCHES 
Hayward, California Massillon, Ohio C Be F be : CA LS 
Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 




















East Point, Georgia Memphis, Tenn. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Houston, Texas ' 
Leading litho plants have 
been standardizing on 
GOOD; t EAR Schultz Chemicals for 
HI-FI over a decade. 











OFFSET PRESS BLANKETS 
* IN CHICAGO STOCK x 





SCHULTZ 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


1240 W. Morse Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 


Supplies for Rubber Printers 


Prices on Request 


“SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS” 




















NOW ACCEPTING APPLICANTS FOR 
E & Ti ad AT é Pei G FAST, EFFICIENT 
ONLY FOR PERSONS IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY ae iy my bf E eB S 


WE WILL HELP YOU 
Become an OFFSET CAMERAMAN 


amen §=©WEB-OFFSET 











Black & Color ost OSE ass *Speed * Production *Economy 
atso SATURDAY CLASSES Open 8 a.m. - 10 p.m. Dryer Specialist for over 25 years 





MANHATTAN —egpaees c 
88 W. Broadway 
cos PRINTING Sticaas 
a a 


29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








1 Letterpress Division 333 6th Ave., N.Y.C. 








EVERY WELL INFORMED LITHOGRAPHER 
READS MODERN LITHOGRAPHY EVERY MONTH 


Timely Articles Valuable information 














Pp , An Engineering Achievement to SPEED AND IMPROVE 


Plate-Making @ Photo-Printing @ Photo-Composing 


“ACTINA” 
Ce, for LETTERPRESS e LITHOGRAPHY e GRAVURE e SILK SCREEN 
arhond LESS EXPOSURE TIME! Brighter, steadier, whiter, more uniform light coverage of full 
- area without bounce or sputter; assures peak efficiency plus time and labor-saving. 
Franchise Dealerships Open Loenaine Arce Cartous BOONTON, N. J. 
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Van Son Adds Metallics 


Two new metallic colors—amber 
and brass—are among the 14 opal- 
escent offset inks shown in the new 
50-page color book issued by Van Son 
Holland Ink Corp. of America. 


In addition to the metallics, seven 
“Tulip Tints” are shown, along with 
the full line of Van Son regular stock 
and custom colors which number 
more than 100. 


The preface describes the working 
qualities of the various items and 
also explains the use of additives. The 
book may be obtained without charge 
from local Holland Ink dealers or by 
writing direct to Van Son Holland 
Ink Corp. at Mineola, New York. 





For Sale 
OFFSET PRESS—Zenith 23 x 30”, 


stream feed, accessories, $13,000. 
Burns Litho, 2904 Colorado Ave., 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
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>; (ata like 
\ METAL 
REPELLENT 
ST0P8 METAL BUILDUP! , 











ACROLITE-: RAHWAY, N.WJ. 





Disposable dampening cover cuts molle- 

ton costs 50%! 

@ MINIMIZES CHANGE- e@ REDUCES INK 
OVER COSTS EMULSION 

@ PREVENTS MOLLE- e DELIVERS MOISTURE 
TON LINT VENLY 

@ COSTS LESS THAN WASHING 


“DIS-COVERS” are available in “‘pre-cut” 
sizes from duplicator through the larg- 
est 76” Litho Press. 


VAN SON HOLLAND INK 


am) 





erperation of America 


NEW YORK © PIONEER § 
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BUYERS 


GUIDE 





Advertising rates in the Local Buyer's Guide are: $7.50 per column inch. Please mail 
copy and check or money order to Modern Lithography, P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
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OFFSET PRINTING TO THE TRADE 


Single Color Presses up to sheet size 42” x 58”. 
Perfector Press up to sheet size 41” x 54”. 
Complete Plant Facilities 
Call JOE LOCASCIO GRamercy 7-6100 
N. Y. LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 
52 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


REGISTRATION 
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PUNCHES - ,_ PIN GLASSES 
_———————— 
CONDIT MFG.Co.iInc., Sandy Hook,Conn. 
MA 


An advertisement 
On these pages 
Will be seen 
By a nationwide 
Lithographic 
Market 
Dn nm 


1 Copy—$1.50 


Reprints of the six-part survey of Web-Offset now are available. 
The 32-page booklet includes: Introduction, two general types of 
presses, four impression cylinder designs, buying accessories, 
planning, estimating, selling, figuring paper coats, and a complete 
picture section of all presses with specifications. 


Please send me....copies of ‘Web-Offset. I enclose $........ 


100 or More—$.50 


Payment must accompany order 


*‘Web-Offset’ c/o Modern Lithography 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


M QUALITY SERVICE 
= IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
= Ww COMPLETE STOCKS 


WILLOUGHBY’S 
110 W. 32nd ST. 
N.Y. 1-LO 4-1610 








Reprints of Web-Offset Series 


10 or More—$1.00 


AQ 
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YOUR BEST 
INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM 


Looking for the right incentive program? Look no 
further! KLM offers a complete package with practi- 
cal suggestions and all the material you will need 
to run a successful program. In addition, KLM has 
the widest choice of incentive tours: to Europe, the 
Caribbean, Far East, around the world. Each tour is 
flexible — each can be tailored to fit your company 
budget. For complete information, mail the coupon. 
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KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
Incentive Travel Department AA-90 
609 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, New York 


Please have a KLM specialist call on me to outline ab 
my incentive program and tour possibilities. = 


THE WORLD OVER 


——— 


Company ROYAL DUTCH 


EE SEE Ocaee es Pele, : : AIRLINES 
City 
State 
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NOTHER inroad in the publica- 
tion field appears to have been 
made in recent months, with reports 
reaching ML that Grit, the nationally 
known rural weekly, is negotiating 
with R. Hoe & Co. for the purchase 
of web-offset equipment to produce 
its tabloid publication. It is reported 
that the Grit management will pur- 
chase a multi-color unit and four 
black and white units. The equip- 
ment will include both common im- 
pression cylinder and_blanket-to- 
blanket design. Formal announce- 
ment is expected later this month. 
Circulation of Grit is about a mil- 
lion, so, if successful, the project may 
open up a whole new area of offset 
printing for metropolitan papers in 
the years to come. 
* 
Some quick presswork was necessary to 
print the photo above in the July 20 issue 


of Investor's Reader magazine, published 
by the investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 





etc. The photo shows editor Henry Hecht 
(right) examining press sheets of the 
cover of the same issue, which in turn 
shows George S. Dively, board chairman 
and president of Harris-Intertype, whose 
company was featured in a special article 
in the magazine. Editor Hecht worked 
with Western Printing and Lithographing 
Co. in pulling the stunt, which involved 
fast action by camera and plate room 
crews at Western, where the magazine 
is printed. The story mentioned Western’s 
recent order for $1,200,000 worth of 
sheet-fed offset presses from Harris. 


” 

Latest use of scented advertising 
to come to our attention is a mail 
piece from Duchess Sales, Inc., in 
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St. Louis. The company sent out a 
letter scented with, of all things, 
pizza pie! The letter said “If our 
letter hits your eye like a big Pizza 
Pie, that’s aroma . . . don’t eat it— 
read it, and go Duchess!” The com- 
pany, by the way, doesn’t sell pizza, 
as might be expected, but kitchen 
equipment for restaurants, so the de- 
vice in this instance, is a bit far- 
fetched. 

Furthermore, the letter, after go- 
ing through the brutal heat of a St. 
Louis summer day, smelled like grape 
soda by the time it reached our desk. 
We have the word of our St. Louis 
correspondent, however, that it 
smelled sufficiently like pizza to make 
the pressmen’s mouths water at Com- 
mercial Letter, Inc., where it was 
produced. The scent, one of 50 avail- 
able, was supplied by Fragrance 
Process Co., Inc., of New York. 

For the sake of good register, we 
hope the pressroom boys at Com- 
mercial Letter don’t have to handle 
a job scented with Scotch! 
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A novel promotion, urging the public 
to vote and encouraging printers and 
lithographers to produce jobs on pres- 
sure-sensitive adhesives was launched re- 
cently at the Republican National Con- 
vention in Chicago. Kleen-Stick Prod- 
ucts, Ine., used pretty model Joanne 


Boyne (above) and _ stickers reading 
“Whoever You’re Pulling for, Vote.” 
Presence of a donkey and an elephant 
on the sticker kept the promotion im- 
partial. In the photo Miss Boyne gets 
permission from patrolman George Mc- 
Elligott to adorn his police car. Judging 
by his pleased expression, we would 
guess that officer McElligott is prepared 
to cast one vote for Miss Boyne. 


At the end of the month Edward 
Stern & Co., Philadelphia, will take 
a look at sales records and decide 
who will go to Miami Beach for an 
all expense paid week’s vacation for 
two. The prize will go to the Stern 
salesman who opens the greatest 
number of new accounts during the 
four-month period from June 1 to 
Sept. 30. The prize will include air 
transportation and all expenses at 
the Florida hotel. 

Louis Neibauer, vice president and 
sales manager at Stern, sent a per- 
sonal letter to each salesman’s wife, 
outlining the nature of the contest 
and urging the ladies “to give your 
husband a little extra push in these 
coming months so that you two may 
be the fortunate winners.” 

At presstime, printing buyers in 
the Philadephia-New York area were 
said to be in fear of their lives at the 
expense of zealous Stern salesmen.* 














kleen-stik’ FLEX-STIK “B” 


Easiest-to-Apply...Easiest-to-Remove Bumper Strip 


Rubber-Impregnated Pressure-Sensitive Stock 


There’s a big harvest of profitable business in Bumper Strips. 
Every car is a potential carrier ...every business a prospec- 
tive user. To help your customers’ Bumper Strips make 
friends while they make sales, use self-sticking Flex-Stik “B” 
—the top-quality stock that prints equally well by letter- 
press, offset, or silk screen. Rubber-saturated for extra flexi- 
bility—sticks tight to curved bumper surfaces through rain, 
wind, heat, or cold... yet peels off quick and clean. 





Quick, Clean, One-Piece Removal 


( Doc rches 


Investigate your growing profit market in Flex-Stik Bumper 
Strips today—write today for samples, prices, information. 








THINK > LIVE 








| . WHOEVER YOURE PULLING FOR | 


7300 W. Wilson Ave. @ Chicago 31, Ill. 
Plants in Chicago, Newark, Los Angeles, and Toronto, Canada 


OVER 25 YEARS OF PRESSURE-SENSITIVE LEADERSHIP! 






























































“What, switch to Roll Film? | don’t care how 
much it saves, I’ve always used sheet film, 
and | always will.” 


“Chemco Roll Film! Sure | use it. Why, I 
saved 24% on my litho film costs last year.” 


“From a management standpoint, Chemco 
Roll Film makes good sense. We increased 
production, cut costs, and saved time in the 
darkroom.” 


“Why didn’t | start on Chemco Roll Film 
years ago? You know we're saving almost 
30% on strip film cost.” 

















Join the controversy, let the Chemco man show you what Roll Film can do for you. 


CHEMCO PHOTOPRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Glen Cove, New York 


<7 
chemco 


Branch Offices: Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland 


Dallas New Orleans New York 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: W. E. Booth Company, Ltd. Exclusive West Coast Agents: California Ink Company, Inc. 











